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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN, 
CHAPTER XI, 


Of the mimes, masques, and revels which were 
performed in the Inns of Court so much has been 

) said, and so much is now known, that it would be 
) quite out of place for me to enter upon any descrip- 
tion of these quaint ceremonies, particularly as the 
minor inns do not appear to have indulged in any 
such vagaries, These representations appear not 

| to have been much practised before the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and not to have survived with 
any of their former lustre the check which scenic 

) representation met with under the puritanical 
| professions of the Commonwealth. Queen Eliza- 
B | beth, even when an old woman, seems to have 
taken great delight in these sports, and to have 
4 sipped with satisfaction the intoxicating draughts 
) of fulsome adulation of her person, her youth, her 
) beauty, and accomplishments which were liberally 
} poured out on these occasions. And Charles I. 
) and II. countenanced them. The patronage which 
} the court gave to representations of this kind 
) Stimulated even Milton to enter the lists with the 
) Writers of these entertainments, and to their popu- 
» larity we are indebted for the beautiful Masque of 

omus, 

) Quaint performances were had at all the Inns 
4 of Court, but the grandest on record is that which 





took place in the year 1633, in which the two 
Temples and Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn joined, 
and which was exhibited at the banqueting hall, 
Whitehall, before the king and queen and the whole 
court. The dresses for the procession which went 
from Ely House to Whitehall appear to have sur- 
passed all former attempts, and some idea may be 
formed of the grandeur of the whole proceeding 
from Whitelock, who estimates the expense at 
21,0001. 

The last expiring effort to render these representa- 
tions interesting was made in the Inner Temple, 
when Lord Talbot took leave of this Inn on his 
being made Chancellor. This representation, how- 
ever, seems to have satisfied the spectators as well 
as the performers that the age for such mummeries 
had passed away, and the good sense of the present 
day forbids their revival, 

Though the Inns of Chancery did not aspire 
to the getting up of masques, or mimes, or revels on 
their own account, they seem to have enjoyed the 
sport at the mother societies ; and Barnard’s Inn 
seems to have entered into the spirit of the revels 
at Gray’s Inn. 

A rare pamphiet, published in 1688, and now in 
the British Museum, contains an account of the 
mode of keeping Christmas in the year 1594. It is 
entitled :— 

“Gesta Grayorum, or, the History of the High and 
Mighty Prince Henry, Prince of Purpoole, Arch-Duke 
of Stapulia, and Bernardia, Duke of High and Nether 
Holborn, Marquis of St. Giles, and Tottenham, Count 
Palatine of Bloomsbury, and Clerkenwell. Great Lord of 
the Cantons of Islington, Kentish Town, Paddington and 
Knights-Bridge, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Helmet, and Sovereign of the same, who reigned and 
died a.p. 1594. Together with a Masque; as it was 
presented (by His Highness’ Command) for the Enter- 
tainment of Queen Elizabeth, who with the Nobles of 
both Courts was present thereat,” 

The details of these ceremonies, and the motives 
which led the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn to indulge 
in such sports, are set forth with great gravity, 
and in all the prolixity and verbiage of law pro- 
ceedings. And a regular entry on record appears 
to have been kept of the proceedings from day to 
day. It begins by stating 
“that the great number of Gallant Gentlemen that Gray’s 
Inn afforded at ordinary Revels betwixt All Hollantide 
| sic] and Christmas, exceeding therein the rest of the 
Houses of Court, gave occasion to some well wishers of 
our Sports, and favorers of our Credit, to wish a Head 
anwerable to so Noble a Body and a Leader to so gallant 
a Company.” 

And after many consultations, with the consent of 
the readers and antients, it was determined to 
elect a Prince of Purpoole, and they made choice 
of Mr. Henry Holmes, a Norfolk gentleman, and a 
Privy Council was assigned him to advise on 
state matters, and the government of his dominions ; 
and officers of state and of law, and of the household, 
and a guard for his defence. The next thing was 
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the providing of a treasury to meet the prince’s 
expenses of these entertainments. 

he prince is then conducted to his court in 
the hall and seated on his throne. And his court 
being opened in great pomp by heralds with trum- 
pets, those holding under the principality and 
rendering homage are conducted to the foot of the 
throne by the officers of state. 

And first there comes Alfonso de Stapulia, 
holding the arch-dukedom of Stapulia (Staple’s Inn) 
of the prince. 

And next Davillo de Bernardia, holding the arch- 
dukedom of Bernardia (Barnard’s Inn) of the 
Prince ot Purpoole by grand sergeantry, and castle 
guard of the Castle of Bernardia, and to right and 
relief of wants and wrongs of all ladies, matrons, and 
maids, within the said archduchy; and rendering 
on the day of his excellency’s coronation a coronet 
of gold and yearly five hundred millions sterling. 

Then came Maratto Marquarillo de Holborn ; 
Raffiano de St. Giles; Lucy Negro, Abbess of 
Clerkenwell ; Cornelius Cambaldas de Tottenham ; 
Bartholomeus de Bloomsbury ; Amarillo de Pad- 
dington ; and a host besides, all rendering homage 
according to their fealty, some of damsels, some of 
ducks, conies, a night-cap, an easy paced gennet, a 
virgin of fourteen years old, &c. 

The tenures being read by the Solicitor-General, 
then were called by their name those homagers 
that were to perform their services according to 
their tenure. 

Upon the summons given, Alphonzo de Stapulia 
and Davillo de Bernardia came to the prince’s foot- 
stool and offered a coronet, according to their service, 
and did homage to his highness in solemn manner, 
kneeling according to the order in such cases 
accustomed. The rest that appeared were deferred 
to better leisure, and they that made default were 
fined at great sums, and their defaults recorded. 

The court continues to be held, and many grave 
offences are charged against offenders, who are tried 
and sentenced, or pardoned, at the discretion of the 
prince. And then his highness called for the 
master of the revels and willed him to pass the 
time in dancing. So his gentleman pensioners 
and attendants, very gallantly appointed, in thirty 
couples, danced the old measures and their galliards 
and other kind of dances, revelling until it was 
very late, and so spent the rest of their performances 
in those exercises until it pleased his honour to take 
his way to his lodgings with sound of trumpets, 
and his attendants in due form. This was on 
Dec, 20,1594. The next grand night was intended 


to be on Innocents’ Day, and there was a great 
presence of lords, ladies, and worshipful personages ; 
but things do not appear to have gone on very 
well, and there was such a crowd and confusion on 
the stage as induced the ambassador from the 
Inner Temple, with his train, to go away in a huff 
“in a sort discontented and displeased.” 


Nothing daunted by the failure on Innocents’ 
Day, on Jan. 3 the prince held another enter- 
tainment, at which the Lord Keeper, Lord Bur- 
leigh, Sir Robert Cecil, and a vast assemblage of 
knights, ladies, and worshipful personages were 
present ; but it is not recorded whether the prin- 
cipals of Stapulia or Bernardia were invited. 

The next day the prince and his court went to 
dine at Crosby Hall; and accompanied by the 
ambasssador of Templaria, took his progress from 
the Court of Graya to the Lord Mayor’s House at 
Crosby Place. The prince was mounted upon a 
rich foot cloth, the ambassador riding near him, 
the gentlemen attending with the prince’s officers, 
and the ambassador’s favourites, to the number of 
four score in all. Thus they rode very gallantly 
from Gray's Inn through Chancery Lane, Fleet 
Street, and Cheapside, and Cornhill, to Crosby Hall, 
where was a sumptous dinner. 

These pageants and feastings do not appear to 
have satiated the students, for on Twelfth Night 
the prince held another splendid court, when the 
sport seems to have consisted of evil tidings con- 
cerning the peaceful state and condition of his royal 
highness’s dominions being brought to him, and 
rumours of insurrections and disturbances ; and 
during the most solemn proceedings of the court, 
in rushes a post-boy with letters of intelligence of 
disastrous proceedings from Knightsbridge, and 
from the admiral at sea, giving an account of his 
fleet in Bank Side, and in the narrow seas. Also 
letters from Stapulia and Bernardia, and from Low 
Holborn, wherein were set forth the plots of rebel- 
lion and insurrection that those his excellency’s sub- 
jects had devised against his highness and state, and 
some other occurrences in those parts of his high- 
ness’s dominions. When these despatches were read, 
the prince from his throne made a most eloquent 
harangue, beginning :— 

“ These sudden accidents, my loving lords, would make 
a prince of little spirit suspect himself to be unfortunate, 
The Stapulian fallen away; the Bernardian holds out; 
news of tumults, treasons, conspiracies, commotions, 
treacheries, insurrections. Say our lands were sacked, 
our wealth spoiled, our friends slain, ourself forsaken, 
vanquished, captivated, and all the evils that might 
be, dation upon us, yet there be nothing so adverse but 
that our fortitude and height of courage were able to 
overwork. These events are not matters of moment 
lor of substance, not Misfortune’s, but Fortune's jests, 
which she gives to them she loves. Shall such small 
| matters daunt us? Shall a few tumultuary disorders 
| dismay us? Shall ill-guided insurrections trouble us, 
that are like mushrooms sprung in a night and rotten 
before morning! We are loath to believe that there are 
| such sparks of dissension and mischief ; but if there be, 
we will make haste to quench them, before they grow 
into violent flames. Nor shall it require the presence of 
| a prince to settle these small commotions. Lords, we 
| send you tothese places where need is, and we will take 
order that garrisons be planted, citadels erected, and 
whatever else is necessary be performed that shall be 
convenient to sub-act and bring under these unsettled 
provinces,” &c, 
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The proceedings of the prince arrived at such a 
pitch, and put the whole society in such a state of 
uproar, that the readers and governors stepped in 
and removed the stage and scaffolding, and forbade 
their being built up again. And so the very good 
inventions which were to have been enacted on 
the prince’s return from the provinces, victorious, 
were rendered frustrate. This was to have been at 
Candlemas. This unkind interference of the 
authorities gave great umbrage to the students, 
and there nearly arose a rebellion, which would 
have proved more diflicult to quell than that which 
happened in the prince’s reign. 

At Shrovetide in the same year, 1594, a grand 
masque was enacted in Gray’s Inn Hall before the 
Queen herself. To this, as it does not appear that 
the principal and antients of Stapulia or Bernardia 
were invited, I shall not refer. 

In 1617 “Henry the Second, Prince of Graya 
and Purpalia,” held anothercourt in greatsplendour. 
The territories of the principality appear to have 
become enlarged since the last reign. His present 
highness, in addition to his dukedoms of Stapulia 
and Bernardia, is styled “ Viscount of Cunnylania 
and Middlerowe, and Baron of Turnstyle.” I do 
not find, however, any mention of the hospitalities 
of the mother society being extended to her de- 
pendants, or that Barnard’s Inn took part in any 
more such revels. 

Aw ANTIENT oF THE Socrery. 
(To be continued.) 





THE BALGUY FAMILY OF STAMFORD, 
CO. LINCOLN, 

For nearly seventy years Thomas Balguy, pater, 
and John Balguy, ji/s, were residents in this 
borough (the parish of St. George), recorders of 
the same, and filled, doubtless with credit to them- 
selves, several other important municipal offices 
of trust and consideration. I append such notes 
respecting them as are found in our borough 
records, State Papers, Dom. Ser., Car. I, wills, 
parish registers, &c., hoping they may add a link 
in the chain of genealogical inquiry alike service- 
able and interesting. 

Thomas Balguy, son of John Balguy, merchant, 
of London, was admitted to Gray’s Inn June 27, 
1576, “de mensa clericorum”; called to the Bar 
Jan. 31, 1585/6 ; ancient, May 25, 1593; chosen 
Recorder of Stamford, Sept. 29, 1594. A memo- 
randum under this date in the first volume of 
minutes of the common hall thus records the ap- 
polntment :— 

“ Accordinge to the Queene’s Letters patent the hall 
then assembled choosed Thomas Balgey, esquier, recorder 
of this towne duringe his naturall life, and allso allowe 
unto him yearly for his paines fortye shillings, and we 
doe allso elect and choose Willm. Salter [ attorney, alder- 





1633], gentleman, to be clarke of the peace win y* 
saide towne duringe his natural lief, and allso to allowe 
unto him yearly for his paines fortye shillings.” 


On Sept. 30, 1596, the hall elected Mr. Robert 
Wingfield (knighted }] Jac. J., eldest son of 
Robert Wingfield, of Upton, co. Northampton, 
ob. March 31, 1580, who espoused Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Richard Cecil, Esq., and 
sister of William Cecil, Baron Burghley) and Mr. 
Thomas Balgey, esquires, burgesses in Parliament, 
a post the latter held till 1601 ; pensioner of his 
inn Oct. 25, 1601; buried at St. George’s, Stam- 
ford, as “ Thomas Balguy, esquier,” Nov. 3, 1607. 
The registers of this parish contain the following 
entries :— 

1600, Elizabeth Balguey, the daughter of Mt Thomas 
Jalguey, esquyer, bapt. Oct. xix. 

1603. Harrington Balguy, the son of Thomas Balguy, 
esquier, bapt. viij May, bur. 3 Dec. 1607. 

1604. Mystress Johan Balguey, Wydowe, bur. May ix. 

1605/6. Brigett Tinker, servant to Mr Balge, bur, 
19 Meh, 

1607. Thomas Balguy, esquier, bur. Nov. 3. 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Balgay, esquire, 
deceased, bapt. Dec. 27. 

1607/8. Margaret, the daughter of Thomas Balgay, 
esquire, deceased, bur, 22 Jan, 

1648. Alice Balguy, gentlewoman, a widdow, bur, 
June 16, 

1652. Margrett Balguy, gentlewoman, bur. Sept. 6. 

Thomas Balguy married Alice, third daughter 
of Fras. Harrington, of South Witham, in this 
county, esquire (and Barbara, his wife, daughter 
and heir of John Sutton, third son of Sir Henry 
Sutton, of Averham, Notts, by his third wife 
Alice, widow of Richard Flower, of Whitwell, 
Rutland, esquire,and daughter of Sir John Harring- 
ton, of Exton, Knt.), ob. Aug. 4, 1596, leaving four 
daughters, who by inquisition taken Nov. 18 
38 Eliz., were found to be his coheirs, viz., Jane, 
aged thirty-seven years, then wife of Alexander 
Pell, gent.; Sanchia, aged thirty-five years, then 
wife of William Boddingden, or Bodenham, of 
Ryhall, Ratel, esquire (knighted at Hampton 
Court August, 1608, died 1613); Alice, aged 
twenty-nine years, then wife of Thomas Balguy, 
gent. (father of John); and Anne, aged twenty- 
five, then wife of William Arnall, gent. 

Thomas Balguy, somewhat “weake in bodie yett 
of perfect mynde and bodie,”’ made his will April 30, 
1606 (Huddleston, 9), proved Dec. 4, 1607, and 
probate granted next day to Alice, his relict, in 
which he is designated as late of the parish of St. 
Leonards, Stanford. Testator gave 
“to each of my three sons, John, Thomas, and Harring- 
ton, 100/. To each of my four daughters [three only 
are named], Frezwith, Anne, and Elizabeth, 1002. each, 
to be paid on all attaining respectively the age of 24 years, 
and to be at the disposal of my wife Alice. If she re- 
marries she is to give security for the payment of the 
legacies named herein to my brother Mt Wm. Bodendine, 





man, or chief magistrate of the town in 1602, 1604, 1618, | and Mr Thos. Harrington, esq. To my wife Alice B., 
and buried at St, Martin’s, Stamford Baron, Sept. 27, | 300/., appointing her sole extx, and as overseers, loving 
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brothers Mt Wm, Bodendine, Mt Thomas Harrington, 
Mr Alexander Pell, and Daniel Balguy, and give to each 
13s. 4d. for his pains. Dated 14 May, 1605, and wit- 
nessed by L. Barnewell, Jno, Balguy, and John Gann, 
his mark,” 

Son Thomas named in the above will (designated 
“ of Stamford, Gent. ,” March 15, 1612/13) was the 
Thomas Balguy, clerk, who compounded for the first- 
fruits of Stoke Doiley rectory Oct. 30, 1632 ; died 
May 17, 1653, aged fifty-eight. When Bridges 
wrote his history of the county there was a monu- 
mental inscription inthechurch, placed by his widow 
Mary, which states he was rector twenty years, and 
had thereon these arms: Or, three lozenges az., 
a crescent for diff. On April 27,22 Jac. I., Simon 
Fysher, of Stamford, shoemaker, and William 
Diglen, of Stamford, labourer, by deed enfeoffed 
Thomas Balguy, of this parish (St. George’s), clk., 
and eleven other persons, ofa tenement or cottage, 
with a yard, orchard, and garden, in the occupa- 
tien of the said Wm. Diglen, situate on the north 
side of the street, anciently called Cornstall, lead- 
ing from St. George’s Gates, nearly opposite to 
Watergate Lane, upon trust that the yearly rent 
should be applied to the maintenance and repair 
of the parish church of St. George. His son 
Thomas Balgay, clerk, comp. pp. June 22, 1651, 
for his rectory of Stoke Albany, Northamptonshire, 
buried there Nov. 18, 1657. 

Brother Daniel Balgaye, named in the will of 
Thomas, was a citizen and mercer of London, and 
whose will was proved Jan. 3, 1608/9 (Reg. Dorset, 
6), by his widow and sole executrix. Gives 
“to my brother Thomas Balgaye, of Stamford, co. Lin- 
coln, esq.,and John Mouger, my sister’s son, a ring of 
gold of 20s, value with some good sentence [engraven] in 
or about it, to put them in mind that the godly do gain 
by passing out of this life into everlasting life, To sister 
Elizabeth Mouger, my sister's daughter, my ring with 
the onecle so called. To the poor people dwelling within 
the ward of St. Butolph without Algate, and to those 
dwelling in the lordship of East Smithfield, 40s. worth of 
bread to be distributed by the churchwardens and over- 
seers, Rest of goods, &c., to wife Margaret, sole extx.”’ 
The probate book describes him as late of the 
parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

Johanna Balguy, of Stamford, co. Lincoln, 
widow (buried at St. George’s May 9, 1604), will 
nuncupative was proved in P.C.C.(Reg. Harle, 53) 
May 14, 1604, by John Lambe, notary public, on 
behalf of her son Thomas Bulguy. She declared, 
in the presence of John Balguy, Thomas Speede, 
and Edward Ganne (the two latter making their 
mark), that my son Thomas Balguy shall have all 
my goods, chattels, and debts, and do make him 
full executor. This lady was mother to Thomas 
Balguy, senior. 

Fras. Harrington, of South Witham, in this 
county, esquire, father-in-law to Thomas Balguy, 
the recorder, was elected by the hall Recorder of 
Stamford Jan. 22, 1566/7, and M.P. with Thomas 


April 21, 1571; and before the Recorder, the alder- 
men (now mayors) on appointment to office took 
the customary oaths of allegiance, &c., up to 
October, 1577, in “ Castro Stamfordiz,” and trom 
October, 1578, to the time of his retirement, in 
“Scitu Castri Stamfordiz.” 

In 1864, when visiting the church of Witham- 
on-the-Hill, I found on the east wall within the 
communion rails a small plate in good preservation 
thus inscribed :— 

“Hic Iacet Robertus Harington, Armiger, et Alicia 
Vxor Ejus Qui Quidem Robertus obit Quarto Die 
Januarii, Anno Dni’ 1558, et anno Kegni Elizabethz Dei 
Gra’ Angliz, Francie Et Hiberniw Fidei Defensoris, 
Ete. Primo Eadernq’ Alicia Obit 23 Die Novembris 
Anno Dni 1565 Et Anno Dictw Regine Octavo.” 

This inscription is probably commemorative of the 
parents of Francis Harington named before. 

Jobn Balguy, gent, son of Thomas, was of Staple’s 
Inn, admitted to Gray’s Inn Nov. 21, 1608; called 
to the Bar July 14, 1614; ancient, June 7, 1627; 
pensioner, Nov. 2, 1638 ; appointed Recorder of 
Stamford, as “a man learned in the lawe,” ata 
common hall Aug. 30, 1649, in the room of John, 
Earl of Exeter, who resigned, and to receive as his 
salary 4/. per annum, to be paid half-yearly by the 
chamberlains for the time being. He married 
Frances, daughter of Francis Maurice, Clerk of 
the Ordnance. Before entering upon a notice of 
the part he took in municipal affairs, which were 
both numerous and trustworthy, I shall first (by 
way of illustration) append such entries as relate 
to him and his family as are found in two of our 
parochial registers :— 

St. George’s :— 

1629. Theodocia Balgay, the daughter of John Balgay, 
esq., bapt. July 4. 

632, Susane Balguy, daughter of John Balguy, esq., 
bapt. Apl 28. 

1636. Mary Balgay, the daughter of John Balgay, esq., 
and Frances, bapt. Apl. 15. 

1637. John Balgey, the son of John Balgey, esq., and 
Frances, bapt. Aug. 13. 

1638 (?) Mary, the daughter of John Balguy, esq., and 
Frances, bur. May ...... 

1641, Anne Balgay, the daughter of John Balgay, esq., 
and Frances, bapt. Apl. 10, Same day Frances, the wife 
of John Balgay, esq., bur. 

1648. Ann Balgay, daughter of John Balgay, esq., 
bur. Nov. 27. 

1657. Mistress Sence Balgue, an annointed maid, 
bur. Aug. 20. 

1666, M™ Bassano, an aged gentlewoman, bur, July 7. 
St. Martin’s (Stamford Baron) :— 

P + Alice, y*° daughter of Mt John Balgay, bapt. 
il, 27, 

1627. Elizabeth, the daughter of John Ballegay, esq., 
bapt. 18 June. 

I will now proceed to enumerate, in chrono- 
logical order, the various municipal offices of trust 
and consideration he filled. Politically speaking 
his sympathies were decidedly in consonance with 





Cecil (afterwards first Earl of Exeter, K.G.) 


the popular cause. On Oct. 6, 1627, the hall ap- 
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pointed him to act as deputy recorder and auditor 
for this borough in the place of John Bourne, 
Esq., “now sycke,” and on Jan. 27, 1627/8, 
elected him Recorder. Mr. Bourne subsequently 
recovered from his temporary “ syckness,” re- 
sumed the post of auditor; and on his resignation 
in 1635, the hall, on December 22 in that year, 
by “generall consent” chose John Balguy, 
Esq., auditor, in the place of John Bourne, Esq., 
lately at his own request removed. On Oct. 24, 
1632, Edw. Camock, gent., alderman (or mayor) 
for the year 1632-3, was sworn into office, and 
took before him (Mr. Balguy) the customary oath, 
“apud castro Stamfordie.” In 1634, owing to 
some dispute respecting the family seats in the 
parish church of St. George, I find William Cecil 
(third Baron Burghley and second Earl of Exeter, 
K.G., died July 6, 1640) writing the following 
letter (from St. John’s, Clerkenwell), May 9 in 
that year, to Sir John Lambe, Knt., Dean of 
Arches, on the subject (S. P. Dom. Ser., Car. I., 
vol. cclxvii. No. 65):— 


Sir, wheras y® bearer hereof, my Coss. Balguy, my 
deputy Recordt in Stamford, and his mother, as my 
Tenants to a Capita!] House in Stamford by 40 years 
past, have held certaine seats in St. George's church 
in Stamford, for wh seats the pulpett is sett this last 
vacation, and he and his mother placed in otht seats, and 
by consent of ye Parson and others of y® Parish, a Door 
is made through ye wall, y* bett® to come to y® sayd 
seats wthout disturbance to y* pish. I am informed y* 
complaint is lately made by ye new Churchwardens* to 
my Lords Grace of Canterbury, not only of y¢ sayd Door, 
but also yt he is not conformable to ye Orders of y* 
church, whereof his Lo? hath made some reference yo" 
selfe, for yt I doubt not but yt vpon enquiry you may be 
informed yt he hath bin not only conformable himselfe 
but also very forward by his example to settle othr’ in 
obedience not only in church mattt but also (of my 
knowledge) to regulate y¢ disorders of yt Towne, w°" care 
of his, in his place, as Recordt vnd* me, hath occasioned 
some turbulent spirits, not well affecting yt good srvice 
he hath done to his maty, and wherof his maty hath 
taken speciall notice yt they have sought all advantage 
todo him a mischiefe. And soe yt if my auncient seats 
taken from my House be not suplyed by other's as good, 
wth ye conveniency of ye sayd doore made by consent, I 
shall sufft p'judice in my inheritance, y¢ seayd auncient 
seats being of long tyme vsed wth ye said House, wherein 
my auncest'* sometime inhabited, These are hartilye to 
request yor best care and assistance as well for sup'ssinge 
all complaints against this bearer in ye High Comiss. y* 
no peedings be therein had, to y¢ end he may ye bett* 
attend his Matys S'vice : as also for setling and confirm- 
inge ye sayd doore and new seats by some instrum 
thereof yt my auncient right be not ptjudiced or if yt may 
not be effected, yt ye pulpett be remov‘ into some oth" 
pt of ye church yt my auncient seats may be recontinued 
wth my house, yt ye bearer and his moth' may inioy them 
a8 formerly they have done. So not doubting of yor best 
assistance in y® prmises we vypon all occasions I shall 

* In 1633 Peter Clifford and John Hand were in 
Office, and next year William Dugard (master of our 
Grammar School and subsequently of Colchester and 
Merchant Taylors’ Schools), and Edmund Browne, gent., 
Were churchwardens. 











be ready to requite, I comend me bartilye and rest yo" 
very assured lovinge frinde. 

Exeter, St. John’s, May 9th, 1634. 
It is directed ‘To my verye Lovinge frind, S* 
John Lamb, Knt.,” and endorsed, “The Lo. of 
Exeter, for M' Balgay.” The wax armorial seal, 
in perfect condition, bears (tinctures imperceptible) 
3 lozenges (2 and 1). JusTIN Simpson. 

Stamford, 

(To be continued.) 





Freepom or Contract in 1655.—The follow- 
ing extract is from ‘ The Faithful Scout,’ published 
in London May 18-25, 1655. It shows bow little 
freedom the labouring classes had in the time of 
the Commonwealth :— 

“ Monday May 21 

“The Lord Mayor & Aldermen of the City of London, 
have set forth a Declaration, in pursuance of what the 
Laws and Statuetes do require viz : That the Brewers of 
this City, and the liberties thereof, shall not from hence- 
forth sell any ale or beer, but at the rates and prices 
hereafter following, that is to say: The strongest and 
best sort of Ale or Beer for 10/* the Barrel, and not 
above. The 2” sort for 8*. The 3" sort for 6 and the 
ith gort (being the smallest for 4/*. And it is further 
ordered, that no Innholder or Hostler within this city, 
or the Liberties thereof shall take of any persons above 
7* for his or her lodging, and for hay, water, litter and 
dressing for one horse for one day and night 6" where 
the owner or user thereof shall not have convenient 
lodging there that night ; and not above 6" for a peck 
of the best oats sealed measure, and eo after the Rates 
respectively for longer time or lesser. And in pursuance 
of several acts of Par!: the said court have ordered, that 
no carpenter, Bricklayers, artificer, Plaisterer, masons, 
Joyners, Carvers, or other Handicrafts men shall receive 
or take for his own work for any one day above 2/6%, 
For the work of any journeyman or apprentice that hath 
not bin brought up in his Trade full 2 years 2/*, For the 
days work of an apprentice that hath not bin brought 
up in his trade full 2 years 1/6" and that no labourer to 
any Carpenter Bricklayer, Artificer, or other Handicrafts 
man or to any other person whatsoever, shall require 
receive, or take for his work for any one day above 1/4* 
and after the same rates for days, weeks and months, 
And upon several Complaints of several Merchants and 
Citizens of the excessive Rates demanded by Carmen the 
said Court hath alzo ordered, that they shall not exceed 
the rates following viz From any the Wharfs between 
the Tower and London Bridge, to Tower street, or places 
of like distance not exceeding 23 C weight 20". For sea 
coals the Load 12". From any wharf aforesaid to Broad 
street and places of like Distance for the like weight not 
exceeding 23 C, 22", and upon every C above 2", For sea 
coals the Load 14°, From any Wharfe aforesaid to 
Smithfield bars and places of like distance for the like 
weight 2/6. And going beyond the said places, the 
parties to agree with the Carmen, And according to 
the like weight and distance of place, the same prices 
in general,” 

tatpn N. JAMEs, 


Aw Otp CrocxmaKker.—The following extract 
from the London Gazette of November 24 to 28 
(No. 5176) is worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.,’ more 
especially as the business is still carried on in 
Queen Victoria Street by a descendant of Mr. 
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William Webster, having previously been located 
in Cornhill—an exceptional existence of over one 
hundred and seventy years :— 

“On the 20th Instant, Mr. Tompion, noted for making 
of all Sorts of the best Clocks and Watches, departed 
this Life: This is to certify all Persons, of whatever 
Quality, or Distinction, that William Webster, at the 
Dial and Three Crowns in Exchange-Alley, London, 
served his Apprenticeship, and served asa Journeyman 
a considerable Time with the said Mr. Tompion, and by 
his Industry and Care, ia fully acquainted with his Secrets 
in the said Art,” 

Joun J. STockEy. 


Mistitetor Oak. (See 4" §, viii. 242.)—It is 
nearly sixteen years since I mentioned in these 
pages the Mistletoe Oak, at Knightsford Bridge, 
in the parish of Knightwick, Worcestershire. A 
correspondent writing to me on Jan. 25 refers 
to this, and says :— 

* About five or six years ago the branch on which 
the mistletoe grew was cruelly cut off, by order, I believe, 
of the road surveyor, as it was overhanging the road. 
Iam sure that you will be interested to know that the 
mistletoe has ‘ broken out’ again on the same oak tree, 
but at a very much greater height—I should think fifty 
or eixty feet—and on the chief stem of the tree. I hope 
that this position will give it eafety. The fact of its 
breaking out again on the same tree appears to me to 
support my theory that this parasite does not necessarily 
grow from seed carried by birds. I do not entertain that 
theory. I believe rather that certain trees have a 
tendency—or whatever you like to call it—to produce 
this parasite, just as warts grow on some people and not 
on others.” 

CorTupert Bepe. 


Curious Names.—In the advertisement sheet 
prefixed to the Quarterly Review for July, 1828, 
is a list of standard works on sale by ‘‘ Messrs. 
Sustenance & Stretch,” in Percy Street, Bedford 
Square. And in the “Hatch, Match, and Des- 
patch” column of the Times of August 26 I note 
the names of a Mrs. “ Bilderbeck” and a Mrs, 
“Capito” as having added respectively a son and 
a daughter to the population of the kingdom. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 


Tne Orver or THe Bata.—You may possibly 
think the following worth preserving in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q” It is taken from the Times of 
January 17:— 


“ The ceremony of the Bath in connexion with the 
heir-apparent of Siam is to be established with unusual 
éclat at Bangkok during the present month, The young 

rince, who is in his ninth year, will then be accepted 
= the people as their future ruler. The ceremony of 
the Bath is a most ancient custom.” 


Grevitte Watpote, LL.D. 


Dotmen.—Prof. Skeat (Phil. Trans. for 1885- 
1886, p. 81) follows Legonidec in his derivation of 
this word, and quotes from his Breton Dictionary 
as follows : “Ce mot est composé de dol pour taol 
ou (tél, table, et de méan ou men, pierre.” To this 
Prof. Skeat adds ; “ The sense is therefore ‘ table- 





stone.’” Here he is mistaken, for Breton syntax 


is not at all like English. In Breton (as in Welsh 
and in Hebrew) when one substantive is imme- 
diately followed by another in close connexion with 
it, the first substantive is the principal one, and it 
governs the second in what may be called the 
genitive. Dolmen means, therefore, not ‘‘ table- 
stone,” in which stone is the principal word, but 
“table of stone” =stone table, in which table is 
the principal word. Prof. Skeat can convince 
himself of this by referring to the Breton grammar 
at the beginning of Legonidec’s Breton Dictionary, 
p. 61, chap. ii. § 7. F. Caance. 


Recutvers.—The following account of Recul- 
vers, in the Isle of Thanet, is extracted from a book 
written nearly a century ago, and is interesting, as 
it shows what encroachments the sea has made :— 

“ The Church is very antient, dedicated to St. Mary, 
and consists of three aisles and a Chancel with two 
towers at the West End and spires on them, The 
Northern one contains 4 Bells. The Chancel is sepa- 
rated from the Church by three very ancient arches, 
The dreaded moment seems fast arriving when the bois- 
terous waves will level this venerable pile, as there are 
now [1792] but 90 feet between it and them, and as no 
endeavours are made to prevent it, soon may we expect 
that some unfriendly wave with sacrilegious jaws will 
gorge this now neglected house of God, 

“ On a wooden tablet where it is supposed a monument 
to the memory of Ethelbert stood— 

Here, as historiographers have said, 

St. Ethelbert, Kent's whilom King, was laid, 

Whom St. Augustine with the Gospel entertained, 

And on this land hath ever since remained, 

Who, though by cruel Pagans he was slain, 

The Crown of Martyrdom he did obtain— 

Who died on the 24" of February in the year 616.” 
W. Lovett. 
Cambridge. 


Pror. Gutueis, F.R.S.—The Atheneum of 
Oct. 30, 1886, p. 571, says of this distinguished 
scientist : “ As a lecturer Dr. Guthrie’s style was 
deliberate, impressive, even ponderous ; but the 
weight of his discourse was lightened by occasional 
outbursts of humour, eminently characteristic of 
the man.” Apropos to this you may like to pub- 
lish the following passage from a letter of Dr. 
Guthrie now beforeme: ‘I do not see, I do not 
think I have ever seen, the Z...... n. Newspapers 
generally irritate, because they who descend to the 
popularization of specialities are inadvertently 
funny, and I hate fun.” These words were written 
on February 17, 1883. J. J. Fane. 

Teheran, Persia, 


Betwetner.—A very early instance of the use 
of this word will be found in the custumal of the 
manor of Brithwolton, co. Berks. (Camden Soc.), 
where the keeper of the wethers was entitled, 
among his perquisites, to the belwether’s fleece 
(“ Belwertherestles”). The date is 1284-5. 

J. H. Rounp. 
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Queries, * 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tne Grecory Famity. —Chalmers, in his 
‘General Biographical Dictionary’ (1812-17), 
vol. xvi., p. 289, speaks of the Scottish Gregories, 
famed in mathematics and in medicine, as “ this 


learned family which has given sixteen professors | 


to British Universities.” The story of the sixteen 
professors is reproduced in many later works, such 


James Gregory. 


John 


| 
David “of Kinnairdie.” 
| 


| ) q 
David, Edinb., Math., James, St. And., Math., Charles, St. Margaret, 
And, Math. 


1683-91 ; Oxf., Astr., 167-91; Fdinb. Math., 


1691-1708. 1691-1725. 1107-39. 
! 


| 
David, St. And., Thomas I 


Math, 1739-03. 


David, Oxf., 
Mod. Hist., 


James, Edinb. 
do., Pract. 


William, Aberd 


Edinb., Chem., 1844-58. 


It will be seen that thirteen professors are 
included in this table, but the two whose names 
are italicized cannot, from their dates, be reckoned 
among Chalmers’s sixteen. 

In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal for April 4, 


| 
Reid, Aberd., 
a Phil, 1751-64 ; Glasg., 
724-07. Phil, 


|as the current editions of the * Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ and ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’; but I 
have failed to identify more than eleven, and 


| shall be grateful for assistance from any reader of 
‘ , 





| Mr. Galton introduces the Gregories in his 
| ‘ Hereditary Genius’; indeed, they furnish one of 
| the strongest cases in support of his theory; but 
| his genealogical tree of the family is neither com- 
plete nor accurate so far as it goes. In the table 
which J append I have indicated, after the names of 
| the professors, the universities where they taught, 
' their subjects, and the dates of their incumbencies. 


David Anderson. 


Janet. 


| 
James, St. And., Math., 1669-74; Edinb., Math., 1674-5. 


James, Aberd., Med., 
» mar. Lewis 1725-32. 
Reid | 
| —— 
! | 
James, Aberd., John, Aberd.. Phil., 1746-49 ; 
Med., 1732-55. do.. Med., 1755-66; Edinb., 


1764-096. Pract. of Med., 1766-73. 
| 





| 
Dorothea, mar. Rev. Archibald 
Alison. 


i 
, Inst of Med., 1776-89; 
of Med., 1790-1821. 


| 
William Pulteney Alison, Edinb., Med. 
Juris., 1820-1: do., Inst. of Med, 1821- 
1842; do. Pract., of Med., 1842-55. 


Chem., 1830-44 ; 


| Avyoto-Irish Battaps: ‘Witty Retry’: 
‘Peter Fiemine.’—I should be glad if any Irish 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could acquaint me 
with the historical incidents on which the ballad 
of ‘ Willy Reilly’ is founded. Mr. (now Sir) 


1846, p. 223, occurs the statement : “From two | Charles Gavan Duffy speaks very highly of it in his 
daughters of the first David Gregory came two | ‘ Ballad Poetry of Ireland,’ ed. 1845, p. 244. He 
other professors ; namely, Professor Irvine of Mari- | says it was the first ballad he ever heard recited, 
schal College, and the celebrated Dr. Thomas Reid, | and that it made a painfully vivid impression on his 
author of the ‘Inquiry into the Human Mind’;| mind. He also quotes the testimony of Mr. 
both of whom were mathematicians.” So far as I | Carleton to the effect that he was accustomed, 
am aware, no professor of the name of Irvine ever | when a boy, to hear it sung by his mother, and 
held office in the Marischal College and University | that he had long intended to make it the foundation 
of Aberdeen. In my table I have used “‘ Aberd.,” | of a national novel, exhibiting the customs and 
to represent the University and King’s College of | prejudices of the unhappy period in which it is laid. 


Old Aberdeen. 

Mr. Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical Literature’ 
mentions that an article on ‘The Gregory Family’ 
appeared in the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for 1869, vol. xxiii. p. 304. 
I have no means of access to this publication. 

_ I may note that the late Sir Alexander Grant, 
in his ‘Story of the University of Edinburgh,’ 
vol. ii, p. 405, has thus curiously paraphrased 
Chalmers’s statement :—“ James Gregory [ Professor 
1776-1821] was the sixteenth professor that had 
sprung from the loins of David Gregory, Esq., of 
mnatrdie,” P. J. ANDERSON. 


This intention was subsequently carried out, and 
the novel of ‘ Willy Reilly’ was the result—a work 
of somewhat weak construction, though not devoid 
of interest. Mr. Carleton does not appear to have 
worked up the historical ground-plan of the story, 
but to have depended entirely for his facts on the 
traditional ballad, 

The popularity of the ballad was not confined to 
the North or West of Ireland. I have two stall 
copies of it, one printed by “Sanderson, High 
Street, Edinburgh,” and the other by Swindells, 
of Manchester. These differ to a considerable 
extent from each other, and also from the copies 
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published by Sir C. G. Duffy and Mr. Carleton, 
which are nearly identical. In the latter the father 
of the hapless Coolen Bawn is called Squire Foillard 
or Folliard ; in the Sanderson copy he is not named ; 
while in the Swindells copy he is called Squire 
Fowler. The two concluding lines of the different 
versions vary considerably. 
Daffy :-— 
She has released her own true love, she has renewed his 
name, 
May her honour bright gain high estate, and her off- 
spring rise to fame, 


Sanderson :— 
The lady she has cleared him, and has renewed his name, 


’Tis honour bright, Macgiunis tight, and shall always rise 
to fame, 


Swindells :— 

She has released her own true love, and has renewed his 
name, 
That his honour great M‘Ginisty may ever rise to fame. 

What is the meaning of the reference to Mac- 
ginnis or M‘Ginisty, which does not occur in Sir 
©. G. Duffy’s version? Was he the presiding 
jadge at the trial?) And who was “noble Fox,” 
the prisoner’s counsel, who figures in all the copies ? 
Mr. Curleton, at the end of the preface to the 
second edition of his novel, says he has “‘ reason 
to believe [Fox] was never himself raised to the 
bench ; but that that honour was reserved for his 
son, who was an active judge a little before the 
close of the last century.” And, lastly, what was 
the proper name of the Coolen Bawn? In spelling 
it ** Folliard,” Mr. Carleton says he has adopted 
both the popular orthography and pronunciation 
instead of the real, but at this distance of time 
there can be no objection to the actual name of the 
lady being known. 

The only copy of ‘ Peter Fleming’ which I have 
seen is in Sir WalterScott’s notes to the 1880 edition 
of Sharpe’s ‘Ballad Book,’ p. 163. It is incomplete, 
but I fancy stall copies must be in existence. Peter 
Fleming was an Irish highwayman, and the ballad 
commemorates his lawless career and dolorous 


death. I should be glad to be favoured with a 
perfect version. W. F. Priveavx. 
Calcutta, 


Corporations owning Cnuurcnes.—Can you 
inform me how many corporations in the United 
Kingdom are the owners of a church or chapel for 
their own use? I have been told that Bristol is 
the only corporation so favoured, and am anxious 
for information on this point. Jonn Harvey. 


Porte on Pont Famity.—Any references to 
this family before the middle of the seventeenth 
century will be most acceptable to me. I am 
searching for a clue to the family of Mary Ponte, 
who married Thomas Gyles, of Eastbourne, co, 
Sussex, in 1564, and died in 1608, Only these 
two entries of the name occur in the parish registers 
of Eastbourne, which commence in the year 1558, 


so probably the family did not live here, but at 
Ashburnham, that being the only place where the 
name occurs in the registers, in the years 1590 and 
1599, with a note that “the Ponts have died out, 
or migrated.” The ‘Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections’ contain no reference to any of the family, 
except these of Ashburnham, so I conclude that it 
was not of Sussex origin or standing. 
B. F. Scaruetr. 


Darkiine.—Can any of your readers give me 
poetical examples of this word in addition to those 
in the following passages? Is the one from Shake- 
speare the earliest known instance of its use ; and 
does it occur in any of our classical prose writers ? 
It seems to me a beautiful word. I particularly 
wish to know if Tennyson uses it anywhere : 

QO wilt thou darkling leave me ? Do not eo. " 
* Midsummer Night's Dream,’ IT. ii, 86, 
As the wakeful b rd 
Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. .: 
* Paradise Lost,’ iii, 38-40, 
O Richard! if my brother died, 
"Twas but a fatal chance; — 
For darkling was the battle tried, 
And fortune sped the lance, 
‘ Lady of the Lake,’ Canto iv, (“ Alice Brand”), 
Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death. 
Keats, ‘ Ude to a Nightingale.’ 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found, 
Keats, ‘ Eve of St, Agnes,’ stanza x], 
When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows 
Dreamed ye aught of our puir fellows, 
Darkling as they faced the billows, 
A’ to fill our woven willows ! , 
Lady Nairne, ‘ Caller Herrin’.’ 
JONATHAN Bovucnier, 
Ropley. 


Penrysutar Mrpat.—Can any one inform me 
as to the names of the two soldiers who got the 
Peninsular medal with fifteen clasps? There were, 
I believe, only two with that large number of 
clasps issued. J. W. 


Fevpat Laws 1x Scortanp.—Under what 
Scotch king were these introduced; and over 
what area did they extend ? H. 


Eastern Mitre.—What sort of a mitre did 
St. John, the Almoner of Alexandria, wear ? 
Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Nortu.—Can any of your readers suggest the 
| etymology of North, or confirm this guess, that the 
word is related to Latin niyer and Greek vexpos, 
| the dark, dead quarter ? T. Witson. 


APPOINTMENT OF SHERIFFS FOR CoRNWALL.— 
In the lists of sheriffs for this county I notice that 





previous to about (for my lists are not consecutively 
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complete) the year 1751 these appointments were 
made by the Prince of Wales, and not by the 
Crown. From 1751 they appear in the ordinary 
way in the king’s list. Will some correspondent 
be good enough to throw some light on this, and 
give the reason for this change, with the circum- 
stances that led to it ? Joun J. Srocken, 


‘Travets or Epwarp Trompson, Esq.’—This 
work is cited 3° S, xii. 194, and somewhat vaguely 
stated to have been published “ about 1743.” The 
author visited Turkey. I cannot find the book in 
the British Museum Catalogue, and shall be obliged 
for information concerning it. I may add that I 
have searched under “Thomson” as well as 
“ Thompson.” R. W. Burniz. 

[Lowndes mentions ‘Sailor’s Letters written to his 
Select Friends in England, during his Voyages and 
Travels in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, from the 
Year 1754 to 1759," by Edward Thompson, K.N., London, 
1767, 2 vole, 12mo.] 


Paior’s Two Rippies.—The enclosed is by 
Prior. None of the editions of that poets’ works 
which I have consulted contains the answer. Can 
any of your readers supply it ? 


Sphinx was a monster that would eat 
Whatever stranger she could get, 
Unless his ready wit disclos’d 

The subtile riddle she propos'd, 

Oedipus was resolv'd to go 
And try what strength of parts would do ; 
Says Sphinx, on this depends your fate ; 
Tell me what animal is that 
Which has four feet at morning bright, 
Has two at noon, and three at night ! 
"Tis Man, said he, who, weak by nature, 
At first creeps, like his fellow creature, 
Upon all four; as years accure, 

With sturdy steps he walks on two ; 
In age at length grows weak and sick, 
For his third leg adopts the stick. 

Now, in your turn, ’tis just, methinks, 
You should resolve me, Madam Sphinx, 
What greater stranger yet is he 
Who has four legs, then two, then three ; 
Then loses one, then get two more, 

And runs away at last on four? 


Francis H, J. Venn. 


“Onez MOONSHINY NIGHT,” &c.—In Halliwell’s 
‘Popular Rhymes’ the following lines are given as 
having been obtained from Oxfordshire :— 

One moonshiny night 

As I sat high, 

Waiting for one 

To come by; 

The boughs did bend, 

My heart did ache 

To see what hole the fox did make, 

The story alluded to is said to be related by Mat- 
thew Paris, 

As a child I heard the following version from a 
Yorkshire woman :— 

One moonlight night 
As I sat high, 





I looked for one, 
But two came by. 
My heart did ache, 
The leaves did shake, 
To see the hole the fox did make. 
The clock in heaven 
Struck eleven : 
The little birds cried “ pitty patty 
Bury me.” 
Are there any other variants ? 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Pasquin.— Where is information to be obtained 
concerning the satirical books in duodecimo form 
with this signature, surreptitiously printed in 
Geneva, Holland, and elsewhere during the seven- 
teenth century? One such is “Il Parlatorio delle 
Monache. Nella S:ampuiria de Pasquino,” 1650. 
A second is “ Les Risées de Pasquin, ou I’ Histoire 
de ce qui c’est passé A Rome entre Je Pape et la 
France dans l’Ambassade de Mr. de Crequi,” &c., 
Cologne, 1674. And a third “ Pasquin Ressuscité,ou 
Dialogue entre Pasquin et Marforio, A Villefranche 
pour Pierre Marteau,’ 1670. The last two works 
figure in ‘ Les Elzevier’ of M. Willems as ‘Annexes 
aux Elzevier,’ and are respectively numbered 1838 
and 2073. There are many others. Ursan. 


‘De Lavpisvus Hortrorum.’—Can you or any 
of your contributors tell me the author of a book 
entitled ‘De Laudibus Hortorum,’ which I desire 
to consult ? I believe it is by Gilbert Cousin, but 
cannot find it in the British Museum Catalogue 
or amongst his works enumerated in Nicéron’s 
‘Mémoires pour servir 4 Histoire des Ecrivains 
Illustres.’ Is there any bibliography of the lite- 
rature of gardens which would help me; or can I 
find anywhere a list of the rarer books wherein 
gardens are mentioned in a literary or archwo- 
logical rather than a practical sense ? 

A. Forbes SiEvEKING. 


Wouters.—In what year and for which nation 
did Wohlers manufacture the cuirass ? 
WoHLERs, 


BriGADIER-GENERAL Francis Nasu.—I shall 
be much obliged for any information as to the 
parentage and descent of Brigadier-General Francis 
Nash, killed at the battle of Germantown, Oct. 4, 
1777. E. Nasu, Major, Essex Regt. 


Portraits ny Hoare or Batu.—Can any one 
give me information towards compiling a list (with 
dates, if possible) of sitters to William Hoare, the 
celebrated portrait painter of Bath? As the sub- 
ject may not interest many of your readers, perhaps 
it would be best to send replies direct to 

(Rev.) W. D. Parisu. 

Selmeston, Polegate. 

AvutHors oF Quotations WANnTED.— 

Good-bye ; come, say farewell, ere it be too late ; 


Better to part now than part at heaven’s gate. 
J. 8, Brent. 
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Replies. 


HENCHMAN, 
(7% §S. ii, 246, 298, 336, 469; iii. 31.) 

If Sir J. A. Picron had been acquainted with 
the word gerulus=“ one who carries, a porter” 
(Riddle), which is found in classical as well as in 
Low Latin, he would never have indulged in his wild 
guess that the word gerolocista (or gerelocista) “ is 
evidently of Teutonic origin,” and made up out of 
two Teutonic words. I was all along sure that 
gerulus formed the first part of the word ;* but I 
was uncertain whether the second part of the word 
was cista, a chest or box, or whether the c belonged 
to the first part of the word, and the ista was 
merely the well-known termination. I have since 
found the word in another form, viz., gerulasista, 
in Diefenbach, and as he seems to think that it 
has much the same meaning as gerulus,t it is not 
improbable that the ista is merely a termination — 
added on, perhaps, for the purpose of making a 
thorough substantive of what seems originally to 
have been an adjective (see Facciolati). Unfor- 
tunately, all that is to be found in Diefenbach 
with respect to the meaning of gerulasista is 
* Gall. sommier.” This would be enough if som- 
mier in old French (for this definition is quoted 
by Diefenbach from a glossary of the fifteenth cen- 
tury) had only one meaning ; but unluckily it has 
five (see Lacurne)! Of these the two best known 
are (1) sumpter- (M.E. somer, and so the same word) 
horse=pack-horse ; and (2) ‘* Courrier, envoyé, 
chargé de dépéches ” (Roquefort), or “ sommelier, 
fourrier” (Lacurne), that is to say, a servant or 
employé of some kind, who may or may not have 
been mounted, but who had no special connexion 
with horses. Now even Sir J. A. Picron would 
scarcely, I should say, contend that henchman 
originally meant a pack-horse; and this being so, 
I have no choice but to look upon (2) as the mean- 
ing of the gerelocista given in the ‘ Prompt. 
Parv.’ as the Latin equivalent of henchman; 
and this meaning accords perfectly with that 
which I assigned as the original meaning of 
henchman in my last note (ii. 469). The fact is, 
gerelocista simply meant a bearer, carrier, and as 
both men and horses bear and carry, it was used 
(like gerulust) sometimes of a man and sometimes 
(but I believe more rarely) of a horse. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask why Sir 
J. A. Picton has thought fit to trot out once more 





* There were not many dictionaries in those days, and 
it was probably thought that gerere, gero, would be more 
likely to make gerelus, gerolus, than geru/us, 

+ Under gerulus he says,“ Cf. gerulasista,” which looks 
as if he considered the two words to have much the 
same meaning. 

¢ In the ‘Prompt. Parv.’ “somer hors” is defined 
* gerulus,” 





those lines from ‘The Flowerand the Leaf’* which 
are quoted by Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Dict.,’ and have 
already been referred to by him in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(ii. 246). It looks as if he thought that one quota- 
tion repeated twice were equal to two different 
quotations! Let him produce another, if he can, 
in which henchmen are represented as riding. Up 
to the present only one passage has been found 
in which they are so represented. FF, Cuancr. 
Sydenham Hill. 


There is surely no necessity to seek for an A.-S, 
etymology for the singular word gerolocista, em- 
ployed in the ‘ Promptorium’ as the Latin equi- 
valent of henchman. No compound of gear+-A.-S. 
cian, ** to look,” could mean a man in charge of 
a horse. There is no evidence that /vcian ever 
meant “to look after, attend to,” as Sir James 
Picron alleges it did. The etymology must be 
sought for in Latin, and I offer the following solu- 
tion. The classical gerulus means a bearer or 
carrier, and we find the author of the ‘ Prompto- 
rium ’in two instances applying this word to a 
pack-horse (p. 323, s.v.‘* Male Horse,” and p. 464, 
s.v. “Somer hors”). So that we may conclude 
that gerolo- is for gerulo-,the composition form of 
gerulus, The ista can only be the Latin suffix ista, 
derived from the Greek corns, as citharista= 
kGapotys, grammatista = ypappatirtys, bapt- 
ista=Barticrys, sophista=codrrrys, &e. It 
will be noticed that this leaves the c of gerolocista 
unaccounted for. I believe this to be a misread- 
ing of t, for I find in a fifteenth century vocabulary 
in Wright-Wiilcker, ‘‘asompturman” rendering 
gerolotista. This t is no doubt a euphonious in- 
sertion between the two vowels. Hence I propose 
to regard gerolocista and gerolotista as standing for 
*gerulotista, which, in its turn, is a base coinage 
of the Middle Ages, meaning a man in charge of a 
pack-horse. This is just such an obscure term as 
would have delighted the soul of John of Genoa. 
If the above be the etymology of gerolotista, it 
follows that Dr. Cuance is wrong in saying that 
this word “has certainly nothing to do with a 
horse,” and that Pror. Skear is, as usual, correct 
in his etymology of henchman. 

W. H. Srevensoy. 


‘Marmion’: Toe Dymokes or Scrivetssy 
(7™ §. ii. 489 ; iii. 37).—The coat of Marmion, as 
given in Burke's ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ s.v.,is “ Vairée, 
or and azure, a fesse gules,” though Sir Walter 
Scott is not heraldically incorrect “in placing 
colour upon colour.” Some interesting information 
may be found concerning that ancient family in 
the above-mentioned book, and also concerning 


* Sin J. A. Picton calls this poem Chaucer's, but 
Prof, Skeat, in his ‘ Dict.,’ tells us that it is wrongly 
attributed to Chaucer, and belongs to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 
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their descendants in the female line, the Dymokes 
of Scrivelsby, who laid claim to and exercised the 
office of champion for several centuries. 

For additional particulars concerning the ancient 
line of Marmion and of Dymoke of Scrivelsby, let 
me also refer your readers to Burke’s ‘ History of 
the Commoners,’ vol. i. pp. 32 et seq.; ‘ History of 
the Landed Gentry,’ 1871, vol. i. p. 382; and 
‘Tenures of Land and Customs of Manors,’ by 
W. C. Hazlitt, s.v. “ Scrivelsby, co. Lincoln,” 
p. 268. The championship was first claimed in 
the reign of Henry 1V. by Thomas Dymoke by 
reason of his tenure of the manor of Scrivelsby, 
and held by inheritance by no fewer than nineteen 
members of the house. This ancient line became 
extinct only a few years ago by the decease of the 
Jast male heir, Henry Lionel Dymoke. Numerous 
quarterings are given, as, Ludlow, Marmyon, Kil- 
peck, Hebden, Rye, Welles, Waterton, Angayne, 
Sparrow, Talboys, Beerden, Fitzhugh, Umfreville, 
and Kyme. 

Scrivelsby is a village in Lincolnshire about two 
miles distant from Horncastle, and amongst the 
events of the past is freshly remembered my intro- 
duction to the Rev. John Dymoke, then popularly 
known in those regions as “ the Champion,” and 
who also claimed the title “ Honourable,” and his 
only son, Henry Lionel Dymoke. This took 
place more than twenty years ago, when on a 
visit to a friend who resided in the neighbourhood 
of Horncastle. Mr. Dymoke, who had been at one 
time Rector of Scrivelsby, had succeeded to the 
estate on the death of his brother, Sir Henry 
Dymoke, Bart., in 1865, though there was always 
a strong doubt expressed os to whether a clergy- 
man could legally hold and exercise the oflice of 
champion. Is the office, it may be asked, still 
annexed, in these matter-of-fact days, to the tenure 
of Scrivelsby Manor, which was held of grand 
serjeantry, on condition of the owner riding into 
Westminster Hall, at a coronation banquet, armed 
cap-d-pie, a8 the champion of England aguinst all 
comers ? Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Lascaris (7 §. iii. 88).—Maurice La- 
chatre (‘ Dictionnaire Universel,’ Paris, 1865) says: 

“Tl existait encore au dernier sidcle, dans le comté de 
Nice, des Seigneurs du nom de Lascaris, issus d'une fille 
de Jean Lascaris, surnommé Ducas (empereur de Nicée 
en 1259 et 1260), qui avait été dounée en mariage 4 un 
comte de Vintimille, 4 la fin du XII1* Siécle,” 


A. A. Ratti. 


Mr. Mallock’s statement is not imaginary. 
Bouillet, in his ‘ Dictionnaire Universel,’ says :— 

“ Tl existait encore au dernier siécle, dans le comté de 
Nice, des Seigneurs du nom de Lascaris, issus d'une fille 
de Jean de Lascaris, surnommé Ducas (empereur de 
Nicée en 1259 et 1260), qui av .ic été donnée en mariage 
& un comte de Vintimille 4 la fin du XIII* Siécle.” 

Constance RussE tt. 





Mempbers oF ParviaMENT circa 1620-24 (7" S. 
iii. 105).—A further examination of this list con- 
vinces me that “ Sir Thomas Fermin” should read 
‘* Sir Thomas Jermin”—a well-known M.P. of the 
date. The only unidentified name, therefore, will 
be that of ‘* Mr. Sherwyn.” I shall be glad to 
know who he was. W. D. Pivk. 


Diatect Names or Birps (7" §S. ii. 500).—A 
correspondent inquires about a book on the 
dialectal names of birds. The English Dialect 
Society and the Folk-lore Society have just pub- 
lished, in conjunction, ‘The Provincial Names 
and Folk-lore of British Birds,’ by the Rev. 
Charles Swainson, M.A. J. H. Nova. 

[Seo 7% S, iii, 119.] 


Tue Orv Recorps or Utsrer’s Orrice (7 S. 
iii, 28, 97).—It may interest your correspondents 
on the above subject to be told that in Moule’s 
‘Bibliotheca Heraldica,’ p. 609, they will find a 
list of the more important records in Ulster’s 
oftice. By this I see that the first Visitation, of 
some few counties ovly, commenced in 1568, and 
also that “there are in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, many books said to have formerly 
belonged to the Office of Arms” (? MSS., F). At 
the same time it may be worth noting that Mr. 
Foster began to print in his ‘ Collectanea Genea- 
logica’ the British Museum copy of some funeral 
entries of 1607 in Ulster’s office. On the whole 
what Mr. Haty states about the pedigrees of the 
old Irish families may be taken to be substantially 
the case. A. V- 


Boast: Bossr (7 §. ii. 386, 452).—Boast or 
boasted stroke, Is it not boss stroke, that is, 
master stroke, from the old Dutch word basse, 
master, pronounced, spelt, and used in America as 
boss? In Burton’s amusing story ‘The Yankee in 
Hell,’ the Yankee’s first speech on his arrival is 
naturally a question, and the question is, “Is the 
boss to hum ?” A. H. Curistie. 


In Yorkshire, and, I believe, Lancashire as 
well, boss is a provincialism for master or chief, 
and is frequently used by workmen in speaking 
of their employer. One who occupies the subor- 
dinate position of overseer is termed “ gaffer.” 
In the Scotch provincial dialect boss is an adjec- 
tive signifying ‘‘ empty ” or “ hollow.” 

ALEXANDER PATERSON, 

Barnsley. 


“ EXIGUUM HOC MAGNI PIGNUS AMORIS HABE” 
(1* S. ii. 21).—A correspondent, C. B., so far back as 
the second volume of ‘ N. & Q.,’ inquired where this 
line comes from, as engraved on a present. If, at 
this late period, he notices this, and will apply to 
me, I will give him full information. 

Ricuarp Tomuins, M.A. 

Shrewsbury. 
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Sqvoze, Squozen (7 S. ii. 409).—These forms 
are not confined to Yorkshire, Miss Baker, in 
her ‘ Northamptonshire Glossary,’ bas :— 

“* Squeeg'd, squez, squoze, All varied forms of the pre- 
terite of squeeze......* [im squeeg'd ammost todenth,” ‘1 
squez the lemons ws dry as I could,’ ‘There was such 
a crowd I thought they ‘da’ squoze the breath out of my 
body.’ Moore, Grose, Peege, and Halliwell notice the 
first furm; the second, I believe, is peculiar to us; the 
third prevails in Leicestershire, according to Evane; 
and is also quite common in Monmouthshire,” 

Squez is used also in Oxfordshire, squoze in Lin- 
colnshire and Shropshire, and p. part. squoz in 
Cueshire, squozzend in Linc lashire, 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Latin Covurtet, Ancigest on Mopern (7" 8, 
iii, 68).— 
Ecce Defim genitor rutilas per nubila flammas 
Sparyit, et effusis ethera siccat aquis, 
Ovid, ‘ Fust.,’ iii, 285. 
The comma at the end of the first line, as given 
in the query, is misplaced. 
Ropert Prerpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Carper (7™ §. iii, 105).—If Mr. Rousp or 
Prof. Skeat will look into my ‘ History of Prices,’ 
vol. ii. p. 536, col. iii., he will find the entry of “A 
carpet with the arms of England,” under date 
1284. The original is in the Record Office among 
the Clare accounts. In vol. iii. of the same work, 
is an entry for 1433, p. 551, col. i, as well as 
others at later dates. 

James E. Tnoorotp Rocers. 

Oxford. 


3eNJAMIN DisraEvi (7 §, iii. 89).—This in- 
dividual was a notary public, who resided at the 
“ Leinster Office,” 105, Grafton Street, Dublin. I 
find his name in Watson’s ‘ Directory,’ and have 
one of his Irish lottery tickets, issued for July, 
1800, at present before me, signed by himself; the 
signature appears to be NV. B. Disraell. I under- 
stand he was High Sheriff of Carlow in 1812. He 
left various bequests, and was buried at St. Peter’s 
Church, Dublin. It is reported that he was a 
half-brother of Isaac D’Israeli, the father of Lord 
Beaconsfield. If your correspondent refers to 6" S. 
viii. 406, he will find a London family of Disrael 
mentioned in the year 1729. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Benson (7" §. iii. 47).—George Benson was a 
native of Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, and was 
born 1689. He was minister of a congregation 
(? of Arians) at Abingdon from 1721 to 1729, when 
he removed to Southwark, finally, in 1740, be- 
coming minister of the Crutched Friars congrega- 


tion. He published various works, and died in 
1762. See Thompson’s Cooper’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


Hastings. 








BistiograPny oF Cxristmas (€% §. vi. 506 ; 
viii. 491; x. 492; xii. 489; 7” S. ii. 502).—The 
following works are before me, which are not men- 
tioned, so far as I see, in any of the articles re- 
ferred to above :— 

The Christmas Book : Christmas in the Olden Time, 
its Customs and their Origin, London, 1859. 

No. 4 of the “© Vellum-Parchment Shilling Series,” 
Field & Tuer, ‘Christmas Entertainments.’ Illustrated 
with many diverting cuts. “A reprint of the very 
amusing und scarce 1740 edition, an original copy of 
which now commands more than twice ite weight in 
gold.” 

L. Beverlinck, Magnum Theatrum Vite Humane, 
t. ii, p. 187 sg. “ Chri-ti Nativitas.” 

Langius. Polyanthea Nova, col, 496 sg. “Christi 
Nativitas,” 

J. Bingham, Origines Ecclesiasticz. London, 1722. 
“ Natale Christi: Christmas Day. Its Original and how 
Observed,” bk. xx. ch. iv. sect. 1, vol. ix. pp. 70 sqq. 

Jeremy Taylor. Hymns for Christmas Day, vol. vii, 
pp. 650 sg. Prayers and Devotions for Christmas Day, 
vol, iii, p. 238; vol. viii. p. 610, Eden’s edition. 

Rev. Lyman Coleman. Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, Translated and Compiled from Augusti (reprint 
of Awerican edition of 1841). London, Ward & Co., s. a. 
Chap. xxi. sect. iv., ‘‘ Christmas, the Festival of Christ's 
Nativity,” pp. 189 sgq¢.— There is a bibliography at p. 194, 
from which I extract. 

J. G. Hasse. De Rituum circa Nat. Christi prima 
Origine. 1804.—Not in Morrison's ‘ Guerickes’ Anti- 
quities of the Christian Church,’ translated. 

E.V. Neale. Feasts and Fasts: an Exsay on the Rise, 
Progress, and Present State of the Laws Relating to. 
London, 1845, See p. 411 for references to Christmas, 

Mills, John. Christmas in the Olden Time; or, the 
Wassail Bow]. 12mo. n.d, (about 1850), 


See also 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 15, the Licensing Acts ; 
the Licensing Act of 1874, which extends to 
Christmas Eve ; the practice of the Lord Cham- 
berlain and Justices of the Peace in reference to 
the Theatres Act, 6 & 7 Vict. c. 68. 

Ep. Mars#atu, 


Miss Nasu (7™ §. iii. 47).—Carlyle mentions 
the scourging (and the story is not improved by 
his manner of telling it) in the ‘French Revolu- 
tion,’ book iv. ch. i. He gives as his authorities, 
“ Newspapers of April and June, 1791, in ‘ Hist. 
Parl.,’ ix. 449; x. 217.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


There can be no doubt that the administration 
of these corrections coram publico was frequent in 
1792-4. See Michelet, ‘Les Femmes de la Ré- 
volution,’ pp. 106, 108, Carlyle’s passage on the 
subject is well known. (I have not his * French 
Revolution’ at hand at this moment.) He de- 
scribes how the mobs at the church doors fusti- 
gated the priests—“ alas! nuns too, reversed, and 
cotillons retroussées.” R. W. Burnisz. 


Joun Leecn anp Morreapy (6 §. xii. 428, 
505; 7" S. iii. 30).—It is evident that more than 
one caricature of the Mulready envelope was 








tl 
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drawn by Leech. In a copy—which I have had | Foreign Series, of the Reign of Edward VL, 
in my possession since first published—Britannia | 1547-53, states in 186! that a number of docu- 


is represented as despatching flying postmen with | ments relating to the Reformation are 


letters. A lion is standing at her feet, wearing a 


** missing.” 
A report of the Select Committee of the House 


black patch over his eyes, and from his tail packets | of Lords on the Public Records Office Bill, 


of letters are suspended. A monkey wearing a 
cocked hat is riding upon the animul’s back. On 





May, 1877, shows that a practice had prevailed 
of destroying papers and documents which were 


Britannia’s right hand a postman is groaning under considered of no public value, and that a great 
the weight of his letter-bays, with a party of China- | number had been destroyed and improperly sold. 


men, one of whom is holding his thumb, with ex- 
tended fingers, to the tip of his nose, On her left 
hand a dustman is reading a letter, an American 
is returning the Chinaman’s compliment, while a 
nigger is enyaged knocking in the head of a sugar 
cask. The two bottom corners are occupied by 
postboys on horseback carrying bays of letters, 
The envelope, which is signed “J. Leech, delt. & 
sculp.,” bears the well-known bottle and leech in 
the centre. It was published by Messrs, Fores, 
41, Piccadilly. EverarD Home Cotemay, 
71, Breckuock R vad, 


TALLeEYRAND's Receipt ror Corrre (7* §, iii. 
45).— A foreign correspondent informs me that the 
correct version of this runs thus:— 

Noir comme le diable, 

Pur comme un ange, 

Chaud comme I'enfer, 

Doux comme le sucre. 
But the accuracy of the last line seems to me not 
certain, A. C. B. 


Glasgow. 


Foreign Enotisn (7 §, ii. 466; iii. 36).— 
An excellent specimen used to appear in a notice 
posted in the bed-rooms in an hotel on the Righi. 
Persons going out to see the sun rise were begged, 
in consequence of the great affluence of visitors to 
the hotel, to lock up their watches and other 
valuables before leaving their rooms. 

These absurdities arise from the mistake made, 
when a translator thoroughly acquainted with more 
than one of the languages in use cannot be ob- 
tained, of committing the translation to one best 
acquainted with the language from which, instead 
of that to which, the translation is to be made. 

I have already mentioned, in a different con- 
nexion, the announcement against a house in the 
Shubra Road, Cairo, “ Maison i louer ” (House to 
praise). KILLIGREW. 


The following beautiful specimen is from the 
Pas-de-Calais : “ Inglis is spike hier.” I need not 
translate ! A. H. 


Purine THe Pustic Recorps (7 §, iii. 68). 
—All this, I think, is very well known in reference 
to practice, though, of course, the details are not 
so ascertainable, as I presume that inquiry is made 
in respect of documents destroyed by authority, 
not such as have been accidentally lost, or ab- 





This had led to excessive mischief, for docu- 
ments had been applied for which were destroyed 
under Sir J. Newport’s authority when he was 
Master of the Rolls. And consequently a short 
Act was passed in 1877, by which powers were 
placed in the hands of the Master of the Rolls to 
make rules for the destruction of documents, but 
with the express condition that “no provision 
shall be made for the disposal of any document of 
older date than the year 1715.” 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Your correspondent Mr, Appy draws your at- 
tention to the statement of Mr. Pym Yeatman as 
to the possibility of the truth of what he states 
about reducing into pulp the older public records, 
He says that such is done, in his work on the 
‘ History of the House of Arundell,’ as well as 
mentioning it in a more recent work of his ; and 
as a corroboration of his statement I find that Col. 
Chester states the same in the first volume of his 
‘ Marriage Licences,’ just issued, respecting the 
licences issued by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, his words being : “The original allega- 
tions, which had long been in the custody of the 
Solicitors of the Dean and Chapter, having been 
only a few years ago sold to a paper maker and 
converted into pulp.” Such statements from two 
great searchers among our older state documents 
must be received with a degree of credence, as Col. 
Chester’s experience was gained years before Mr. 
Yeatman took up the same study, Essineton, 


Mr. Yeatman probably refers to the case of 
Burge v. Power, in which he appeared for the 
plaintiff. The case is reported in the Times of 
October 26, 1886, from which I extract the follow- 
ing :-— 

“The plaintiff, having been imprisoned with hard 
labour on a charge of having deserted his wife and 
children, was aware of the difference in the very severe 
labour to which he had been condemned in the stone- 
yard and that which he had to doin prison. There he had 
only had to tear up old public records to be made into 
pulp, and had found much in them with which to amuse 
himself by reading.” 

E. Hosson. 
Tapton Elms, Sheffield, 


There is every foundation for the assertion made 
by Mr. Yeatman in his ‘Feudal History of the 
Jounty of Derby.’ The valuable records of the 
late East India Company from 1630 to 1860 were 


stracted, as when the Calendar of State Papers, | sold shortly after the transfer of the Government 
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of India from the East India Company to the 
Crown. Again, 1872, when the Emigration Office 
was abolished and the powers of the Commissioners 
were vested in the Board of Trade, all the lists 
of emigrants, passengers, &c., deposited for many 
years under the provisions of the various Passenger 
Acts were destroyed. Notice was given on the 
opening of the present session of Parliament of a 
Bill to enable the Board of Trade to destroy all 
the records relating to the Mercantile Marine 
from 1835 to a recent date. As these documents 
contain the only record of births, marriages, and 
deaths at sea between 1835 and 1874, the import- 
ance of their preservation need not be referred to. 
ANTIQUARY. 


*Kirty or Coreraine’ (7" §. ii. 489).—The 
author of this charming song was Edward Lysaght, 
born in county Clare in 1763, died 1810. He was 
a Protestant, was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and at Oxford (where he graduated M.A. 
in 1784), was successively called to the English 
and Irish bars, and, after practising as a barrister, 
was appointed a divisional police magistrate of 
Dublin in the year before his death. In addition 
to ‘ Kitty of Coleraine’ he wrote ‘The Sprig of 
Shillelagh’ and the song addressed to Henry 
Grattan, “The gallant man who led the van of 
the Irish volunteers.” He was a determined 
opponent of the Act of Union. Mr. Owen Mad- 
den, in his ‘ Revelations of Ireland,’ says Lysaght, 
“in his personal character, was a thorough Irish- 
man—brave, brilliant, witty, eloquent, and d evi- 
may-care.” . H. Nopat. 


Boun’s “Extra Series” (7" S. ii. 448, 514; iii 
53).—Having been engaged a number of years in 
an attempt to form a complete collection of the 
“ Libraries” published by the late H. G. Bohn, 
I wrote to him respecting several volumes which 
are mentioned in his early lists, as I had some 
reason to believe they were never issued. About 
two months before his death, on Aug. 22, 1884, he 
replied, giving me the information required, but 
qualifying it by the remark, “as far as my memory 
serves me, but that in my eighty-ninth year is very 
feeble.” His closing words are, ‘‘The British 
Museum always had the first copies of all my publi- 
cations, and they will be found there.” Perhaps 
this may be of some use to Mr. Coteman and 
others of your readers, Rs, Re, 

Lawton. 


OnientaL Cutna (7" §, iii. 27, 58).—Repre- 
sentations such as the “ Provender for the Monas- 
tery,” “ The Fine Lady and Gentleman,” and some 
that I have before me, one a portrait of Martin 
Luther and another a highly finished imitation of 
# Boucher love scene, at least show the absurdity 
of the name Jesuit china, which was given to this 
class of porcelain, The fact is that in the eigh- 





teenth century, in addition to the innumerable 
coats of arms of all European nations that were 
imitated from drawings supplied to the manu- 
facturers, the Chinese artists copied both coloured 
drawings and, more accurately, copper-plate en- 
gravings. These were occasionally of a religious 
character, especially of the Crucifixion (whence 
the name of Jesuit china was given), but more 
commonly designs from mythology, as the Judg- 
ment of Paris, Juno and her peacock, &c.; or his- 
torical and domestic subjects. I have a very 
pretty garden scene, in which a young lady is 
watering the flowers with a pottery watering-pot, 
such as are sometimes dug up in London and 
other excavations. The subjects were, no doubt, 
chosen by the merchants and others who ordered 
the pieces, ranging from the highest sacred to the 
lowest sensual. 1 J 


I have three old white porcelain figures, each 
about fifteen inches high, which may perhaps 
come under the denomination of Jesuit china. 
No. 1 is an upright figure, holding on the right 
arm achild. The garment is long, open at the 
neck, and showing a small cross ; round the waist 
agirdle. The long hair and headdress and parts 
of the clothing bear traces of having been painted 
black and red. The curly ornamentation of the 
pedestal might be intended to represent the ser- 
pent. Nos. 2 and 3 are evidently a pair, the 
conical headdress of each being alike, and each 
figure is standing by, and leaning upon, the stump 
of atree. No. 2 has a child on the right arm, 
holding a sceptre ; the body of the dress is open. 
No. 3 has an embroidered cape, and holds in the 
open palm of the left hand two fishes. Nos. 2 
and 3 have not been painted. I should be glad 
of any information as to their probable date and 
intention. A, A. 


Sirwett : Srotvirte (7@ §. iii. 27).—My 
attention has been called to a query by my friend 
Mr. S. O. Appy relative to my assumption of the 
identity of the names Stoteville, Sotville, Stute- 
well, Stuteville, and Sitwell, which he assumes, 
properly enough, to be my act and intention. 
Mr. Appy thinks that phonetic laws render the 
fact highly improbable, and he would be glad to 
know if this assumption is warranted by any, and, 
if any, what documentary proof. 

I am afraid that the laws which prohibit the 
identification of misspelled words on the ground 
of improbability must be very elastic to be worth 
anything ; and I am surprised that Mr. Appy 
should know so little of the subject. I venture 


to say that nothing is improbable in misspelling, 
and facts may prove the identity of the most dis- 
similar names. Once the meaning of a name is 
lost, it may be converted into anything. 

I have facts, and many and very curious ones, 
in support of my theory. I do not draw upon my 
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imagination for them, and in due course I shall 
advance them. I could not ask you for sufficient 
space to indicate them fairly; and if you were 
willing to give it, I cannot see why I should spoil 
one of the best chapters of my book by premature 
publication. Indeed, I am still working upon 
this most difficult and interesting problem. I 
alone am responsible for this theory. 
Pym YEATMAN. 


Conf. Stutgard, 
R. 5. Caarnock. 


“Town for Stots.” 
Nice, 


ApranamM Cowtey (7 §. iii. 48).—Though 
Sprat, in his ‘ Life of Cowley,’ only names Barn 
Elms and Chertsea, he states that “the places 
that he [Cowley] chose for the seat of his declining 
life were two or three villages on the Bank of the 
Thames” (‘ Works of Abraham Cowley,’ 1668). 

G. F. RB. B. 

Caswation (7 §. ii. 488).—Mr, A. J. Dunkin, 
in his ‘ History of Kent’(London, 1856), has an 
interesting account of this place, which he suggests 
was the scene of the battle between Cresar and 
Caswallon, or Cassivelaunus, generally supposed to 
have been fought at St. Albans, and supports his 
opinion by the following reasons. 

As Cesar, in his second expedition, according to 
the best authorities, was not more than thirty-two 
days in Britain, sixteen of which were taken up in 
repairing the damage done to his fleet by the storm, 
it was quite impossible for him to have marched so 
far as St. Albans, fought the various battles, and 
returned to the coast in so short atime, impeded as 
he was with his matériel, and from the nature of 
the ground over which he had to pass. 

Not knowing the country, he probably mistook 
the Medway for the Thames, and the battle on the 
river banks (Coway Stakes) must have taken place 
somewhere near Aylesford. Czesar’s own description 
of the capital of Caswallon, situated in the centre of 
his territory, and the scene of the subsequent battle, 
answers in every respect to the neighbourhood of 
Row, or Rue, Hill, near Dartford. It is about 
seventy miles from Lymne by the supposed Roman 
route, and although Cwsar makes the city of Cas- 
wallon eighty miles from the landing-place of the 
Romans, this difference may be accounted for by 
some variation in the roads. In the neighbouring 
wood (Joyden’s Wood) in a small camp, with 
a well, now dry, steined for a short distance from 
the top. 

A series of articles fom Mr. Dunkin on the 
same subject appeared inthe Dover Chronicle from 
January to April, 1844, and a letter in the (/entle- 
man’s Magazine for April, 1844. F. J. C. 


“Bistorneca Nicotiana” (7™ §. iii. 89).— 
Mr. William Bragge’s collection has been entirely 
dispersed, part by a sale before his death, in 1884, 





and part after. Of the sale on June 1, 1882, there 
is a priced catalogue in the Birmingham Reference 
Library, in which I find that lot No. 261 (not 228), 
consisting of Mr. Bain’s work on ‘ Tobacco, its 
History and Associations, was sold for 40l. to 
‘* Wareham.” I have no doubt that if J. J. 8. 
will apply to the auctioneers, Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 
they would inform him of ‘‘ Wareham’s ” address, 
and thus, possibly, of the present owner of the work, 
E. A. Fry. 


Birmingham, 


Minerva Press (4 §. vii. 141 ; 7% S. iii. 48), 
—I knew Mr. Newman, of the Minerva Press, in 
Leadenhall Street. Somewhere about the year 
1849 my late firm purchased his interest in numerous 
‘Tales and Stories for Children’ by Mrs. Barbara 
Hofland. The style was A. K. Newman & Co., 
and I think his printing business was taken over by 
a Mr.’ Robert S. Parry. I see nothing in the name to 
distinguish a Minerva Press from a Caxton Press, 
a Camden Press, a Chiswick Press, or, indeed, any 
other fancy name that may be assumed for trading 
purposes ; but the specialty of the Minerva Press 
was novels and romances of the Mrs. Radclyffe and 
the Anna Matilda school of sentiment and sensation, 
that went down, with the circulating libraries, at 
the nod of Mudie. Hatt, 


I can only reply to one of Mr. JonaTHan 
Bovucuier’s queries, The Minerva Press carried 
on its business on the south side of Leadenhall 
Street, a few doors eastward of the then standing 
East India House. The shop, distinguished by a 
bust of Minerva over the central door, was situate 
just between Lime Street and Billiter Street, and, 
after the discontinuance of the business of the 
Minerva Press, the establishment was carried on 
in the bookselling trade by my old friend the late 
Mr. Robert 8. Parry. Nemo. 

Temple. 


Tne Biypinc or Macazinyes (7" §. iii. 86).— 
The question of the advisability of binding the 
advertisements attached to magazines with the 
magazines themselves is, of course, a matter of 
opinion, on which I do not purpose to express any 
opinion myself. But in connexion with this, I 
should like to say a word about their pagination, 
and protest against the continuous pagination of 
them with the letterpress. I refer especially to 
the Atheneum. Here the continuous pagination is 
resorted to, the consequence being that those who 
wish to bind the paper, and do not wish to keep the 
advertisements, have either to bind, against their 
will, the advertisements as well, or else, omitting 
them, to have hideous gaps of some eighteen pages 
between the weekly numbers, which is scarcely to be 
desired. ‘To those who would preserve the adver- 
tisements the addition of extra pages between the 
numbers is decidedly less objectionable than the 
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omission of the same number of pages to those who 
would prefer not to keep them. This is what is 
done at the British Museum as regards the four pages 
of advertisements of ‘ N. &Q.,’and doubtless in many 
another instance. To my mind, the advertisements 
should have a separate pagination of their own, in 
roman figures, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Academy. Some time ago I ventured to address a 
letter to the editor of the Atheneum, but no 
notice was taken of it. This I anticipated ; my 
letter, no doubt, being forthwith consigned to the 
editor’s handy waste-paper basket—deservedly, 
perhaps, though the evil (for such I consider it) is 
one which might be remedied without doing any- 
body any harm. I should like to know the opinion 
of ‘N. & Q.’ on the point. ALPHA. 


Years ago—I am afraid to say how many—and 
without knowing anything of the custom at the 
British Museum, I had various magazines bound 
with their covers and advertisements in the way Mr. 
TvER suggests. One—the long defunct Recreative 
Science—lies before me, but the others I wot not of. 
If I still possess them they are, as most bound 
magazines usually get to be, lying amongst a heap 
of unusable literary matter. I quite agree with 
Mr. Tuer as to the importance of the plan, for 
one can read more of the social history of any time 
in its advertisements than in almost any other place, 
and now that illustrations are forming such a 
prominent item in such matters their preservation 
will be doubly useful. 

I find that in 1856 I dropped a note to the 
Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject, but its then 
good chief did not, I presume, see the drift of 
inserting it. At all events it never saw print. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS wrote” (7 §, iii. 106). 
—An example worthy of preservation was also to 
be found in a provincial newspaper published on 
the same day on which your correspondent’s note 
_ ag It is not needful to give names and 
places, but I enclose them to the Editor, with a 
cutting from the newspaper to which I have referred. 
It gives the account of a town-council meeting, 
at which there was a discussion concerning the 
Queen’s Jubilee. The mayor explained that he had 
not attended the meeting of the mayors in London, 
as he felt that their town was not rich enough to 
contribute a donation to the Imperial Institute, 
but that some communications had passed between 
the Prince of Wales and himself, and that his 
final reply to his Royal Highness was as follows : 

“In reply to your Royal Highness, I have to state that, 
although in reality I find I cannot raise a substantial 
sum towards the Imperial Institute, 1 hoped to erect a 
Cottage Hospital for infectious diseases in connexion with 
the Jubilee. In this I have failed, but now hope to raise 
a sufficient subscription for erecting a bathing place in 
treat for all the inhabitants who feel themselves in a 
position to apply,” 





From this brief letter it will be noted that the 
writer anticipates that the Jubilee will produce a 
certain amount of infectious disease ; also that a 
bathing-place would be a treat to those who felt 
themselves in a position to apply—a reference, 
evidently, to the great unwashed. It reminds me 
of an old cottager on whom I called in the severe 
weather last Christmas. He had a very bad cold, 
which, said his wife, “I think he took from putting 
his feet in warm water. You see, sir, it was a 
thing{that he wasn’t accustomed to.” 

Curnpert Bepr. 


Two-1axp Sworp v. Two-nanpED Sworp 
(7" §S. ii. 306, 437; iii. 72).—In the ‘ Chronicles 
of Enguerrand de Monstrelet,’ published by 
William Smith, 113, Fleet Street, 1840, 2 vols., 
4to., in vol. i. p. 118, is a woodcut representing 
“The Duke of Burgundy armed and bearing the 
great ducal sword. From an original picture en- 
graved in vol. i, of ‘Sanderus Flandria I]lustrata.’” 
This represents John, Duke of Burgundy, surnamed 
Sans-Peur or the Intrepid, in complete armour ex- 
cepting his head, on which is a furred cap, and 
holding in his right hand a long two-handed naked 
sword. He was cruelly murdered at the Bridge of 
Montereau in 1419, where, nearly four hundred 
years afterwards, in 1814, Napoleon Bonaparte 
won his very last victory. 

In ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ in addition to the two- 
handed swords mentioned as used by the Swiss, 
the executioner decapitates Sir Archibald de 
Hagenbach at Breisach with “‘ a broad two-handed 
sword, of a peculiar shape and considerably shorter 
than the weapons of that kind which we have de- 
scribed as used by the Swiss ” (chaps. xiv. xv.). 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Basket-MAKERS’ Company (7 S. iii. 47).— 
Maitland’s ‘ History of London,’ p. 602, gives the 
following account of this company :— 

“ A fraternity by prescription, and not by charter, but 
when or by whom erected into a fellowship is unknown. 
However, it has the honour of being reckoned one of the 
City Companies, by the title of ‘ The Wardens, Assistants, 
and Freemen of the Company of Basket-makers of 
the City of London.’ This community is governed by 
two wardens and fifty-eight assistants, but has neither 
livery or hall to manage their affairs in.” 

Their crest was a cradle; their motto, “Let us 
love one another.” 

In the British Museum Library is to be had a 
book entitled ‘City Companies,’ which gives, 
inter alia :— 

“The rules, orders, and regulations of the Worshipful 
Company of Basket Makers of the City of London, made 
by the Court of Aldermen 1569, 1585, and 1610.” 

Rura Fox. 

1, Capel Terrace, Forest Gate. 


Walter Harrison’s ‘ History, Description, and 
Survey of the Cities of London and West- 
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minster,’ chap. xxvi. p. 498, has an item under 
the above head as one of the “incorporations of the 
arts and mysteries of the citizens of London that 
have not public halls to transact their affairs in.” 
He gives the arms, difficult to describe, Three 
baskets in pale, on either side two implements 
used in their manufacture, and says :— 

* Basket Makers, 52.—This is a fraternity by prescrip- 
tion, but when or by whom established is not known; 
however, it ix reckoned one of the City Companies, by the 
name of ‘ The Wardens, Assistants, and Freemen of the 
Company of Basket-makers of the City of London.’ It 
is governed by two wardens and a certain number of 
assistants.” ; 

“52” is the order of precedence the company has 
with reference to the other companies. 
Ss. ¥. BE. 


Precepence 1n Cucren (7 S. ii. 361, 495; 
iii. 74).—Since this question was raised in ‘N.& Q.,’ 
it has been brought into discussion most prac- 
tically in Yorkshire, if I may jadge from the 
following extract from the Builder, January 22:— 

“A dispute has been going on for some little time 
between the Archbishop of York and the Churchwardens 
of St. Mary’s, Beverley, in reference to the seats in 
the church. The Vicar and Churchwardens having 
determined that all appropriation should be abolished, 
notices to that effect were put up in the church, 
Copies of the notice, with an explanatory letter, were 
sent by the Wardens to His Grace, who, however, instead 
of giving the step his approval, told them in reply that 
by law ‘their duty was to assign the seats to the 
| =F. according to their degree’; that, there- 
ore, their notice was ‘quite illegal,’ and he must‘ re- 
quest and direct that it be withdrawn and cancelled.’ ”’ 
It is probable, as the churchwardens insist on their 
own view of their duty, that the question will 
have to be decided by a court of law before long. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


Joun Corset (7 §. iii. 68).—It is asked 
when he died. It was on December 26, 1680 
(E. Calamy, ‘ Account of Ejected or Silenced 
Ministers,’ Baxter’s ‘Life and Times,’ vol. ii. 
p. 335, Lond., 1713). His funeral sermon was 
preached by Baxter ; from the extract given (ibid, 
p. 335) it appears that he was considered by him 
“a man of great clearness and soundness in reli- 
gion and blameless in his conversation.” Calamy 
calls him “a great man every way” (p. 333). A 
list of his works may be seen in Wood’s ‘ Athen,’ 
and in Calamy (p. 336). Calamy’s list is more 
complete than that in Wood (Lond., 1692). In 
particular, Calamy states that he “ had a consider- 
able hand in compiling the first volume of Rush- 
worth’s ‘ Collections’” (p. 337 note). As to his 
family, he was the son of a shoemaker in Glou- 
cester (Wood, u.s.). Ep. Marsnatu. 

Sandford St, Martin. 


That useful work, Thompson Cooper’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ gives the date of Corbet’s 





death as Dec. 26,1680. See also Neal’s ‘ History 
of the Puritans,’ vol. iv. p. 465, edition 1822. 
Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 

“© He left this for a better life Dec. 26, 1680,” 
See the ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Character of the 
Reverend Mr. John Corbet’ in Baxter and Bates’s 
‘ Biographical Collections’ (1766), vol. i. p. 155. 
In a note on p. 150 reference is made to Calamy’s 
“¢ Abridgment,’ vol. ii. p. 333, &c., where many 
particulars which Mr. Baxter omits may be seen, 


and the writings which he published.” 
G. F. R. B. 


MASTER AND SERVANT (7" §, iii. 45, 89).—The 
version of this tale told to measa child varied 
greatly from those given by your correspondents. In 
it the servant was an apprentice, and the master 
a consequential tailor, who desired to be called 
* master-above-all,” while his wife was ‘‘ mistress- 
above-all” and his daughter “ miss madame.” His 
house was “Straw-bungle,” the stream near it 
‘‘the great river of Strabass,” and the tailor’s 
boots were “‘ struntifers.” The fire was “ the fire of 
vengeance,” and the cat was also known by some 
high-sounding name, which I have forgotten, as 
was also the kitchen chimney. 

The malicious apprentice amused himself by 
tying a light to the cat’s tail at night and driving 
her up the chimney. He then shouted, ‘* Master- 
above-all, arise and put on your struntifers ; call 
mistress-above-all, miss madame, and master John. 
For old [cat] has gone up Mount Etna with the 
fire of vengeance in her tail, and if you don’t get 
help from the great river of Strabass the great 
castle of Straw-bungle will be burnt to the ground.” 
The story came from Liverpool, and I have never 
seen it in print. M. Damant. 


This reminds me of something which appeared, 
I think, in an early number of ‘ N. & Q.,’ though 
I do not know how indexed. The servant’s speech 
began, “‘ Rise up, Nippery Septo, out of thy easy 
degree.” KILLIGREW. 


Basto (7 §. ii. 47, 115).—The earliest refer- 
ence to this word given in Dr. Murray’s ‘ New 
Dictionary’ is “ 1675, Cotton, ‘Compleat Game- 
ster,” but the word occurs, of course, in the first 
edition of the same work, 1674, p. 98. It is also 
found, still earlier, in ‘ Wit’s Interpreter,’ by J. 
Cotgrave, 1662, p. 353, “the Basto, or Ace of 
Clubs.” JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Tne Jewish Diatect on THE Stace (7™ §, 
iii. 87).—W. F. P. will find in the Old Drury 
Lane Christmas Annual, 1886-7, an article by 
Mr. A. H. Wall, named ‘A New Shylock,’ wherein 
it is shown that, to “transform ‘the Jew that 
Shakespeare drew’ into a kind of Ikey Solomons ” 
was, before Macklin, the “ true and legitimate” 
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dramatic way of acting that character. Macklin it 
was, in February, 1741, who for the first time at- 
tempted to play that character in the modern 
tragic manner, contrary to all previous tradition. 
In spite of all anticipations, except Garrick’s, he 
succeeded, and recovered a fine acting character 
from the region of burlesque and farce. 
J. J. S. 


According to the European Magazine, vol. Ixxii. 
p. 65, ‘ Richard IIT,’ and ‘The Mayor of Garratt,’ 
were performed at Covent Garden on June 25, 
1817. G. F. R. B. 


“A Banpury Saint” (7% §. iii. 128).—‘A 
Banbury saint” was a Puritan, or rather a par- 
ticularly rigid, or silly, or even hypocritical Puri- 
tan. The expression is explained in several of the 
usual books of reference, as Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ 
Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic Words,’ which 
give references to passages in which a parallel 
phrase occurs, under “ Banbury.” One of the best 
known is Ben Jonson’s play ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ 
J. iii., in which Zeal-of-the-Land Busy is a Ban- 
bury man. Mr. S. R. Gardiner, in his ‘ History 
of England,’ vol. viii. p. 93, in speaking of the 
resistance to ship-money, under the year 1635, says: 
“ Banbury, that most Puritan of all Puritan towns, 
in which, according to a jest which obtained some 
circulation, men were in the habit of hanging their 
cats on Monday for catching mice on Sunday,” 
witha reference to Braithwait’s ‘ Drunken Barnaby.’ 
The name or epithet ‘‘ Banbury” was applied in a 
depreciatory sense before the Puritan times, as may 
be seen by the quotation ‘‘ before 1535,” given by 
Dr. Murray in ‘ A New English Dictionary ’ from 
Latimer : “ Their laws, customs, ceremonies, and 
Banbury glosses.” This is from Latimer’s letter to 
King Henry VIII. (perhaps 1528, or soon after), 
in which he compares the authorities of the Church 
to the Pharisees, because they will not give the 
people “the open truth” of the Scriptures. Here 
** Banbury ” must mean something like “ silly” or 
“useless”; or it may be “thin,” “ poor,” like the 

Janbury cheeses, “nothing but paring,” and so 
prepare the way for ‘“‘a Banbury saint,” with a 
meaning “more narrow than Puritans usually are.” 
This particular phrase is not in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich. 

I have no doubt this phrase denotes a hypocrite, 
though whether Banbury had earned a bad eminence 
before Drunken Barnaby’s time I cannot say. Here 
are that worthy’s lines :— 

In my progress travelling northward, 
Taking farewell of the southward, 
To Banbury came I, O prophane one! 
Where | saw a Puritane one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 
James Hooper. 





Waryer (7 §. iii. 69).—Mr. Warp will find 
Dr. Warner's letter to George Selwyn, dated 
“ Barnard’s Inn—what remains of it. Thursday 
morning, 4 o'clock,” in J. H. Jesse’s ‘George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries’ (1844), vol. iv. 
pp. 334-5. G. F. R. B. 


PorMs ATTRIBUTED TO Lorp Byron: Miss 
Fansuawe's Enicma (7" §,. ii. 183, 253, 298, 
389, 457; iii. 33, 73).—If I might add anything 
to what A. J. M. has so well said, it would be, 
that not only are ‘‘whispered” and “ mutter’d” 
precisely right, because they “‘ convey exactly the 
antithesis that is wanted,” but because they are 
justly descriptive of the mode in which the aspirate 
is sounded in the words “heaven” and “ hell” 
respectively. I have always regarded the verbs as 
having been most skilfully selected as illustrative 
predicates, Sr. Swirnry. 


R. R. has made clear what Mr. Pickering’s 
preface did not, viz., that the 1876 edition of “‘The 
Literary Remains of Catherine Maria Fanshawe, 
with notes by the late Rev. William Harness,” was 
reprinted from one of few copies which Mr, Harness 
had printed from ‘‘the little treasure he pos- 
sessed.” Where is this “little treasure” to be 
found now ? G. F. R. B. 


Whatever may have been the original version of 
the first line of this enigma, Miss Fanshawe, as it 
seems to me, ought to be very grateful to the kind 
friend who altered her generic expression “ pro- 
nounced ” into a more specific word. Aristotle, 
in his ‘ Poetics,’ lays it down that the “species” is 
more poetical than the “genus” under which it 
comes ; and “‘ whispering ” is a species of pronoun- 
cing, but “ pronouncing” or“ uttering ” can hardly 
be said to be a species of whispering ; voild tout. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Gexerat Hoy. Rost. Moscxton (7™ §&. iii. 
88), commander of the Grenadiers at the capture 
of Quebec, 1759, Governor of Berwick and Holy 
Island, died in 1782, was second son of John 
Monckton, first Viscount Galway, and his (first) 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Manners, second 
Duke of Rutland (she died 1730, et. 21). A branch 
of the family resided at Fineshade Abbey, North- 
amptonshire. The last who resided there, the Hon. 
John, a gentleman of the King’s Privy Chamber, 
formerly a lieutenant-colonel in the army, died 
January 2, 1830, aged ninety. 

Justin Simpson, 

Stamford, 


He was the second son of John Monckton, first 
Viscount Galway, by his first wife, Lady Elizabeth 
Manners, daughter of John, second Duke of Rut- 
land. For information concerning him see Park- 


| man’s ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe’ (1884) ; ‘ Proceed- 
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ings of a General Court Martial......preferred by 
Colin Campbell Esq.; against the Honourable 
Major-General Monckton (1764); Gent. Mag., 
1782, pp. 263, 357, 576 ; Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1883, 
p. 307. G. F. R. B. 


Armas or Scorrt (7 8. iii. 67).—There are memo- 
rials—or rather there were—to the Scotts in Chig- 
well Church, Essex, showing the arms as quoted; 
but the church is being enlarged and restored, and 
ve monumentis! I fear. Their old residence, 
Wolston Hall, is still standing ; but I believe it is 
in other hands, In the church of Stapleford 
Tawney, Essex, is a mutilated brass inscription to 
William Scott, 1491, with brass coat as above in a 
perfect state. I believe I have a duplicate rubbing 
of the latter, though I am not sure ; if I have, and 
it would be of any use to Taste Tak, I should be 
pleased to send it to him. J. G, Braprorp. 

157, Dalston Lane, E. 


The present owner of Rotherfield Park, Alton, 
Hants, is Mr. George A. J. Scott; town residence, 
22, Grafton Street. See Walford’s ‘ County 
Families,’ 1886, p. 924. M. V. Payen-Payne. 

University College, W.C. 


Skinner Famity (7" §S. iii. 67)—Has Sr. re- 
ferred to the list of pedigrees of this family con- 
tained in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’? Some 
of them may be of service to him. J. S. Upat. 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 


‘Tae Barper’s Nurtiats’ (7* 8. iii. 128).— 
These verses were written by the Rev. George 
Huddesford, and appear in his anonymous ‘Salma- 
gundi’ (second edition, 1793, pp. 103-9), on which 
see 6" 5, xi, 198. W. C. B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Anthony Memorial: a Catalogue of the Harris 
Collection of American Poetry. With Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes by John C. Stockbridge. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Upon his death at Providence, Rhode Island, in his seven- 

tieth year, Senator Anthony bequeathed to the library of 

Brown University what is known as the Harris collec- 

tion of American poetry. This is now placed in « room 

to itself in that institution. The collection, supposed to 
be in its way the richest ever formed, includes a singu- 
sy! large number of volumes, It was originally formed 

by Judge Greene, of Providence, Rhode Island, 0d. 1868, 

and enriched by Caleb Fiske Harris—drowned 1881, the 

author of an ‘Index to American Poetry and Plays in 

the Collection of C, Fiske Harris,’ a work which enjoys a 

high reputation in America and England—and by Senator 

Anthony, The collection has now been catalogued by 

Mr. J. ©. Stockbridge, who has executed his task with 

commendable ability, and has added a series of com- 

ments, bibliographical and biographical, which add 
greatly to the value of the work. To the American 
book-lover, indeed, this catalogue, which appears in the 
shape of a well-printed and very handsome book, will 
probably take a position something like that enjoyed in 





English letters by the famous ‘Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poetica’ of Messrs, Longman. The value of the bib- 
liographical notes may be seen by a glance at the head- 
ing *‘ Bay Psalm Book, 1640,” where a closely printed 
page of admirably interesting information is supplied 
concerning the book—the first printed in America—of 
which no more than seven perfect copies are known to 
exist. From this it is seen that the copy in the collec- 
tion cost Mr. Harris 1,025 dollars, Exceedingly useful 
is the information concerning the various authors, much 
of which is unprocurable elsewhere. Although the 
special interest of the volume is American, no English 
bibliographer can afford to be without it. Its merits 
are indeed such that the issue of a popular edition is to 
be counselled. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 

Paul, Trench & Co.) 
A pocket edition of Milton is indispensable to the lover 
of the highest poetry, and such is always welcome, 
When to the attractions of the most convenient size are 
added the delights of a clear and admirably printed text, 
the best of paper, and a good binding—when, in fact, 
the work forma one of the charming “ Parchment Series” 
of Messrs. Keyan Paul & Co.—the joy of the bibliophile 
is added to that of the reader. Just the book to be 
added to the series is this, and the two volumes may 
count as the most desirable edition of Milton since the 
Baskerville. Without preface or note—without, indeed, 
additions of any kind—the poems are given, the first 
volume containing ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the second the 
remaining poetry, including the Latin poems. In the 
case of Milton nothing more is wanted than a good text, 
which seems to be supplied, and grace of typographical 
execution. In some respects these volumes may be 
regarded as the best of the series in which they are 
comprised, 


Mr. William Shakespeare's Con edy of the Tempest. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies, 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tus little volume, which is delightfully printed, has 
the Droeshout portrait of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson’s 
lines to the theatre, the address of Heminge and Con- 
dell, and other matter belonging to the first edition, the 
text of which is reproduced. It is to be hoped that this 
is the beginning of what promises to be a very attractive 
reprint. 


vols, (Kegan 


Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, Edited 

by Robert Edmund Graves, Part VIL. (Bell & Sons.) 
Wirt the seventh part of the new edition of Bryan’s in- 
valuable ‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers’ a new 
volume begins. Volume ii, will comprise from L to the 
end of the alphabet, The work falls off neither in interest 
nor value; the labour of Mr. Graves is unflagging and 
conscientious, and the new information is of highest im- 
portance, Under“ Sir Thomas Lawrence,” “ Lanfranco,” 
* Landseer,” “ Lebrun,” “ Leech,” “ Limosin,”’ “ Lippi,” 
“ Luini,” &c., full proof of the improvement in the cha- 
racter and disposition of the contents wili be found. It 
is to be hoped that the second volume will be completed 
with the least possible delay, 


Tue Quarterly Review for January takes us to Nau- 
cratis, one of the latest finds among Hellenic centres of 
art influence, where Hellas and the mysterious land of 
the Sphinx unite their attractions. Over sea, and we 
reach Japan, and discuss her pictorial arts under the 
great cone of Fusi Yama, white with snow. Thence, 
yet again over sea, and we take cars on the Canadian 
Pacific line, latest of Transcontinental American railway 
triumphs, specially interesting to us as being British 
from Pacific to Atlantic, and projected, lang syne, by a 
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British officer, who still lives to see his conception car- 
ried out, At home once more, we find ourselves debating 
academic questions by the Isis and Cam, and in Bur- 
lington Gardens, with our friends who want, or do not 
want, a school of English literature, and who want, or 
do not want, to reform the existing constitution of the 
University of London. With warning notes as to the 
relations between Russia, India, and Constantinople, and 
Russia’s determination to reach the Indian Ocean some- 
how, and a forecast of our coming session, we are in 
no danger of forgetting that politica, as well as literature, 
form the subject of the Quarterly. 

The Edinburgh Review for January opens seriously 
with a discussion of the present position of ‘ English 
Land, Law, and Labour,’ advocating various reforms 
which have, in the main, been often advocated and 
never carried, to any extent at all adequate to the 
objects of the advocates of reform. Far back in our 
history, when “gallant Wales” had princes really all 
her own, we are met with the‘ Ancient Laws of Wales,’ 
the code of Howell Dda; and to these laws enough space 
is devoted to show the interest which their study has for 
present times. In‘ The House of Douglas’ we have one 
of the interesting genealogical eseays for which we may 
look from time to time in the Hdinburgh. A more 
picturesque theme could scarce be desired than the 
great house which gave its name to the Douglasdale, 
and which often ruled Scotland far more truly than its 
medigval kings, so that,in truth, the king’s writ ran 
not in Galloway or in the Douglasdale, unless the Douglas 
so willed it. In ‘Two Roman Novels’ we have Mr. 
Pater’s latest and Mr, Graham's first, We do not think 
that the reviewer does full justice to the singularly 
touching character of much of the second volume of 
Mr, Pater’s book. To us few pictures which Mr, Pater 
has sketched seem more vivid than that of Marius the 
Epicurean, sinking gradually in the lonely Campanian 
peasant’s hut, weary of a life without faith and without 
hope, yet with the strange sounds of a new faith borne 
to him on the breeze from the distant hills which he had 
known so well in life. 

Le Livre, No, 86, turns from the English publishers to 
the German, and, beginning with Stuttgart, gives a 
good account of the house of Hallberger, with a portrait 
of M. Edouard Hallberger, followed by a sketch of the 
fortunes of Kreener Brothers, J, G, Cotta, and Engel- 
harn & Spemann, A reproduction of an engraving pub- 
lished in 1880 by the firm last named is supplied. The 
opening portion returns to Casanova, concerning whom 
Le Livre has had much to say. The present contribution 
is called ‘ Casanova Inédit.’ ‘The Chronique du Livre’ 
and the ‘ Bibliographie Moderne ’ follow, 

Mr. Jostan Rose has printed in a handsome form 
*Notes on Fairs, Illustrative and Historical, of the 
Market Fair of Leigh, in the County of Lancaster,’ being 
a paper read a year ago before the Leigh Literary 
Society. It contains matter of high antiquarian in- 
terest. Mr. W. D. Pink, of Leigh, and Mr, Henry Gray, 
of Manchester, are the publishers, 

Mr. Henry Gray, of Leicester Square, has published 
a catalogue of books from the library of the late LI, 
Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Mrs, M. Lee Benyett, the widow of the late Mr. 
W. P. Bennett, has issued from her new address, 232, 
High Holborn, her first catalogue, which, among other 
articles, includes a set of ‘ N. & Q,’ from the commence- 
ment to 1878, at a very reasonable price, 


Tur registers of St. Dunstan's, Canterbury, copied 
and edited by Mr, J. M. Cowper, will be in the binder’s 
hands about the end of this month, The edition con- 





sists of 106 copies, 100 of which will be for sale. The 
index of persons and places contains over 16,000 refer- 
ences, The book is privately printed. The registers of 
St. Peter's, Canterbury, also edited by Mr. Cowper, go 
to press this week, 


Ir will interest readers to know that the copy of 
*‘N. & Q.” belonging to its founder and first editor was 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson for 33/., the pur- 
chaser being Mr. A. W. Tuer, of the firm of Field & 
Tuer. 





Potices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


M. H, R.—1, (“ Miching Mallecho.”) As this phrase 
is used by Hamlet, III, ii. 146, ita introduction into 
modern English cannot be resented as an innovation. 
Schmidt, ‘Shakespeare-Lexicon,’ says it probably means 
“ secret and insidious mischief.” 2. (“ High falutin’.”’) 
In Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ this silly Americanism 
is said to be from the Dutch Verlooten. 3. “ A thousand 
times no” is a simple translation of the current French 
ae “ Mille fois non,” The use of such terms as the 
ast two are doubtless, as you say, to be deprecated; but 
writers with a care for their reputations do not employ 
them, and over others no control is to be exercised, 

F, P. H. H, wishes to know the best source of informa- 
tion respecting the military services of deceased officers, 

Siema (THE SeconD) wishes to know if among the 
Huguenot families settled in London is the name Bond. 

Epwarp V. (“ Curfew must not ring to-night ”).—The 
author is Mrs, Rosa Hartwick Thorp. For full par- 
ticulars see 7* 8, ii. 264, 

G, A. AITKEN,— Burridge is another form of borage, 
which is a pleasant ingredient in a cup, 

Lanpore (“ Theatre ”).—Greek @iarpoy, Latin thea- 
trum, from Oed-opat, I see, a place for seeing shows. 
This was the eurliest use of a theatre, the dramas shown 
in which, in ancient times, were linked with worship, 

C. E. B, B. (* To decorate with horns "’).—See 1" 8, 
i, 383, 456 ; ii. 90; Gt 8, iv, 468, 

J.N. P. D, wishes to know whether Henry Kingsley, 
the author of ‘ Geotirey Hamlyn,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c.. was 
brother or cousin to Charles Kingsley, Canon of West- 
minster, 

Epwarp H, Marsnart (“Jim the Penman”),—The 
drama was suggested by the trial you mention, 

CorricExpDa.—P. 103, col. 2, }. 12 from bottom, for 
“second "’ read fourth ; p. 114, col. 1, 1. 28, for “Snob” 
read Snap. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advy-rtixements and 
Business Lettere to“ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








